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New 7 ork. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, 
Sedanstrasse 20, 


&c. 
resden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPE RTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 188 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

_ Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York. 

Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 

of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Harlem Philharmonic 
City of New York 
100 West 125th Street, 


Society of the 


Address: New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal 

135 East 18th Street 

Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS: CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Cx« 
Culture. 


SAMUEL 


Instruction. 


, New York. 


mecert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 

MOYLE, 

Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 

Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Voeal Instruction. 
Address: 142 East 86th Street, 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, O 
Ttudio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Kosidence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


New York. 


Thursday s. 


New York. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- | 


cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New Y ork. 


‘ = . 

Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 

sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CL ARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. |. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey usical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
ives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in Bs ch I hold the piano pla ‘ing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Ws. Mason. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Sole Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and ‘of the Albert Hall, of apy Palace, St. 
ames’ Hall, Covent Garden, converts and 
rofessor of Artistic Singing, lasien. England. 

Vaecal Studio, Carnegie Music fall, New Yor 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 
Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 
For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D’A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York 


of Marcella’ Sembrich, Helene Has- | 


| the Virgil Piano School, 


| Organist Church 


“THE MISSES: ADELINA ‘AND 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, | 


| 
CONCERTS ‘AND MUSICALS, 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Lesc! hetizky method 
Studio : Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d Street, 


Professional, 


Mr. 


PAUL 


CONCERT 


Home Studio: New York 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
New York 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical ” ducenaa, be 
Address All Souls’ Church 
Madison A venue and 66th Street. New York Citv. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 


Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 


Opera. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


CHaRLES HEINR(¢ TH, 


of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory 

Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 

12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or yore and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 


Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., 


A. FARINI 


Vocal Studio, 24 Irving Place, New York. 


With the 


AD. 


New York City. 


Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47¢ 
PARSON 
Pianist ais Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


h Street. New York. 


E. A. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND V WAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Steet. 

Complete musical education g.ven to students, 

from the beginning to the highes. perfection. 
F. & H. € ARRI, Directors. 
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Miss BELLA TOMLINS, | 


R, A. M., Lon ion, England. 
CONTRALTO, 
Concert, OraTORIO, MUSICALES. 
Vocal INSTRUCTION. 
91 Sixtn Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
or care of THE Musica CourIER, New York. 


TOWN {SEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


,A MURIO-CELLI, 


ADELIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 
Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
FRANCIS paves ee POWERS, 
Bz RITONE, 


m ‘is Sesh r n Oct 
arnegie Mi isic Hal 


BEHRENS, 

yratorio, Concert, 
Instruction 

687 Lexington Avenue 


J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
and on 


Mr. 


Oratorio, 


. New York 


Room 207 


New York 


Resu 
StupIO: C 


CONRAD 
Opera, { Vocal 


New York 


EDMUND 

Teacher, Lecture 

vocal topics it ar 

32 East 23d Street, New York ( 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

Violin School. 

Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 

535 Washington Avenue, 


HARRIET VICTORINE WE 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 

256 West 7Ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, 
University Connection 
Metropoli 


GREGORY, 

Contralto. 

Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY 
4 


srook! 


yn, N.Y 


TMORE, 


New York 


tan College of Mus 


Miss GRACE 


METHOD. 
21 West 57th Street, New York 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 


46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
209 West 123d Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
‘D DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
[ACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio : 53 East 50th Street, New York 
String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at & P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 
nares Building, Room 15. 
1 East 50th Stréet. New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and ~ Clarmont, Piano 
a Cortesi, Singing. 
F. Molien aoe, Violin and Harmony 
Hates Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A. 


ee” Opera, 


SIEGMUN 


culture Good 


Studio: 


BENIC DE SERS ANO 
DE SERRAN 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
Accompanist, Jc IYCE, 
44 West 17th Street, New York. 


- wot 


ata ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INstTrRuctTIoN, 


3 East 41st Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR 
Piano, Harmony, 
; 42 West 119th Street. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble, Collegiate Charch, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio : 1402 Broadway, New York. 
LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel 


New York Author of “ The Ar 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Stree 


BENHAM, 
Composition, &c. 
New York. 


Mr. 


Organist and 
Trinity Parish, 
of Breathing.” 
MISS NORA MAYNARD GREE 
Teacher 
420 Fifth Avenue, 


r Stud j rue Chatea riand 
Champs E 


ALICE JANE 
Pianist, Mus 
ef Herr Mo 


Vocal 
Studi New Y¥ 
ysees) am 
ROBERTS? 
| Talks, 
ritz Mos wski, of Ber 


Miss 


im, and 


406 Union Place, E ONS 


T GERARD-THIERS., 
Tenor 


ALBER 


649 Lexin; 
ADA, 
Instrum 


Act 
106 Decatur Street. Br 


Mme. CORT: 


Vocal and Instruction 


ooklyn, N 


PERCY DOUGLAS, 


Soprano 


KATE 


Concert, Churct rator ' al Instruction 


New York. 


RICCARDO 


Opera, Oratori 


ELDON H¢ ILE 


Voc ai truct I r ent t t vabetlr 
Tone Production a g. Mondays and 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street, New York 


Mr. TORREY T HULL, 
asso 

Pupil of MME D’'ARONA 

Concert an 4 Or Vocal Instr 

‘Address : 26 West 43d Street 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adel 
& Grau Opera Co 
Vocal 'nstru 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 5#th St. and F 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and 
Instruction— Piano 

Studio: 9 West 2ist St 
With tne New Yor 


ictior 
ictior 


New York 


na Patti, Abbey 


Ace en eee 
Harmony 

New York 
lege of Music 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 
Opera an 
Northeast r 16th and Chest- 
nut Streets Pt a, Pa 


Orgar 


Vocal Schoo 
MARY E. SCOTT, 
DORA B. SCOTT, 


ptions 


Soprano and Pianist. 
Contralto 

Pupils accepted. 
New York 


Concerts, Musicales, Rec« 
321 West 45th Street 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
44 East 38th Street, New York 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 30th Street, 
New York 


MME. 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Special Summer course for Teachers 
Singers who desire to study the famous & 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 
Hardman Apartments, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MUNDELL, 


Italian School. 


Studio 


Miss M. LOUISE 
Teacher of the Voice 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Krooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 


Tenor and Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street. New York 


WALTER H. MciLROY, 
Tenor. Ora “io, Concert, 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 

New York: Care TH« MUSICAI 


ABBIE CLARKSGN TOTTEN, 
Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts, Church, Musiceles—Piano and Vo } 
Instruction. 333 West 23d Street, New Yo 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 


Salon. 


COURIER 





M %.  EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
a Celebrated Prima Donna. 
*Voca, Richulies SOTaR. Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


— ws 


AS SOKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 2 West Sith Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Om Club, Brooklyn, y. y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 








Mrs. Evizaseru CuuRCHILL Maver, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, | 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 


RTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
_Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 034 Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
-upils peaesess + 
id Song Interpretation. 
net -Bt Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Studio: 
gLLA A. WHEELER, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West th Street, New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
244 West 42d Street, New York 


J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 89th Street, 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert. 
139 West 4ist Street, New York. 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Renting. 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 
wor Studio, Room 1301, 18% Fifth Avenue, 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) New York. 


GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
250 West 122d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will egocive a limited numberof + ag 
Vocal Studio : rnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days “8 pos Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. idence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio : “ The Chelsea,” 282 West 28d St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio: Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
New York : care MUSICAL CourRIER. 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, ene 

Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two yea: 


New York. 


omposition, Harmony, Piano | 


York. | 


THE 
Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
ta Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
erent: 3 Building, 153 Tremont St., 


| Miss LAURA WE BSTER, 


Violoncellist. 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
Heres Building, Boston. 


_MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Convert, Oratorio. 


| Mr. 


Me. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 


|HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
| French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxfrd, Boston. 


'CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano, Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
| Studio- 181 Tremont Street, 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. ‘ French Language. 


409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON 
PR wn 
Daudelin in School of Music, 


ROGERS, 


Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Cone Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley ka uare, Boston. 
sad 


Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 


BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. ; 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
136 Boylston, Boston 


COPLEY SQUARE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, »ston 





29 East 1ith Street, How York. 


SUMMER 
COURSE 


AT THE 


VIRGIL 


PIANO 
SCHOOL. 


Mention this “Ad.” 


Commencing dun¢ 29, Ending Aug. 2,’97. 
FIVE WEEKS, $45.00. 


For ‘PEACHERS and 
ADVANCED PUuPIiLs. 


For further particulars address 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
1@ Boylston Street, Boston. 





Boston. 


| MARIE 


| Englis 
| Répertoire. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. | 
~ | Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 


| Opéra Comique. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. | 
_ | cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 


Boston. 





| 8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL. FAELTEN, Director. 


The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that forms an essential part of 4 musical education. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 


al Summer Session durin 
portunities for Music 
undamental Training Classes for Children. 


Speci 
1897, with o 
work in the 


1897. 


July and August, 
eachers to see the 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boston, 


a 





COMPRENEZ BIEN § oUR. se 

QUE L‘'ATTENTION D EST 

PPELEE SUR VOUS AU _._MOYEN D: UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation — French, 


. Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 


THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 


Hearings in costume before artists, press | 


and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Fatis. 


COLONEL HENRY “MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 


Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Cable address: “ Impresario, Paris.” 


| PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Italian Opera. Teaching in 
vational Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


| Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 


Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
Specialty: Pre 
terpretation 
Speaks English, French and German. 
4 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Tl. LEON JANCEY, 


Du THEATRE L’Op£on, PARIS. 
Lyric Declamation, Declamation, Facial Expres- 
sion, Interpretation, Diction. New York, Septem- 
ber 28 to November 1, 1807. §5 a lesson vimited 
number of pupils. Address immediately care of 
Mr. Hibbard, 1672 Broadway, New York, or M 


| Léon Jancey, @ rue Condorcet, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIRBE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-ea-Scéne. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


2 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
~ e, — Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, ition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
iment and a Bn semble Music. Violin. | Singing, 

‘alks on Music. 

From pores to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. vosese, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting O "French sounds 
and conversation parlor. poles — St for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping _ ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bath: coms, Light. 





PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 

Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
goocneted on oe plan of the conser vetois ee of Paris. 
pele yy ow ken will be F and taught 

first t ee months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 

ce Declamation, Opera, &c. everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoreaghly” taught. 
Facilities for en ements gvron or in America 





ROIS | 








| in regular cast 


ration for Concert Playing. In- | 
thoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. | 





| M. GEORGES HESSE, 


School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Pudlic Auditions. 


EUGENE G 1GOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern, 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug lI 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Pe may in Piano Playing and Theory. 
s cage German and Spani 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


iat FRANCES GRAHAM, — 


Contralto— mosey! oe taves. 


Late with Car] Rosa Opera 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Eagiish, French and 
Italian. 


M, Falcke 
Address, 


Address care THE MUSICAL Courier. 


MespemorseLtes YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Khythmique Method 
for French +) se pccmaae 


For circulars and cards addre« 
2 Rue des Belles Fe uilles, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
30 rue 


St. Petersbourg. 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 

# place St. Georges, Paris. 


EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Placing, Declamation, 
Private ssons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris, 


Z 
MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
68 rue de Prony, Paris. 


MMe. 
Voice Mise-en- 
scéne. 


(Parc Monceau. ) 


M. Eire Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLA CEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND Opera. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


| JULIANI 


FRENCH AND IraLiAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera. 
Method Garcia-- French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, PARIS. 
M. MANOURY., 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise oy 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Are de Triomphe 


MADAME DE ve GRANGE, 
hathar’ ‘Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. 
Voice. Articulation 
Large and Noble Style. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 

HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


oice Departmeat 
ALBERT ; ROSS PARSONS, 
ipal Piasoforte Departmcat. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathetic Departmecat. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ 


LOUIS SCHMIDT, Priacipal Violia Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a distance. 
Send for = ogue and Pros us 


FA aS: 


eal Director and Sec’y.; M- 


Conservation of the 
and Phrasing. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior ‘finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


/  CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 


J.H. KOWALSKI, 
CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 








MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST. 
801 Steinway Hall, 
Cuicaco, IL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 


2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
Oratorio—ConcerT—Sonc RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBKIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
; CHIcaco, ILL. 


Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 
1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1806-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HicHer Art or PIano PLayInc. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Avthor of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
" “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
° “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or corr d I in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 











| SOPER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Delsarte. Dramatic Art. Twentieth year. 
Able corps of teachers. Nellie Bangs Skelton, 
Director of Piano Department. 

Write Tenth Floor, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 


fienevra Johnstone Bishop, 


-- » - SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 


Reaid 








ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Jee Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist an A 
Suite 96 Steinway Hall, Chicago, II. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, ape 





Tue Art or SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ] 
Hans vous SCHILLER, | Musical Directors. 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


A 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free | CLARENCE 
uper ; 





Cli pi 





CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Ill. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, III. 


WALTER SPRY, 
Director of Conservatory of Music, 
@szZ2™ QUINCY, ILL. 
Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium ng, Chicago, Tu. 


Buildi 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 








8 E JACOBSOHN DEERE I ET gee Vista. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 
HENRY B. RONEY, 
Consett Seema 


2806 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO. 
ist and Choirmaster Grace 
‘piscopal Church 1887 to 1897. 


and Manager of 
+ RONEY’S ¥S,” now avail 
able apd saga ’ Send for 
Pictorial Souvenir Book. 











ate ” 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


Send for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale, 


GENERAL 
MANAGER. 





NEW YORK.—Continued. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 
REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 


Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
_ Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle—-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 





: Chicago. 


VICTOR HEINZE, concent pranist 
_and TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly principal! teacher of the musical de- 
Jw tare 9 of the Royal Normal School at 
hweidnitz, inGermany. Piano instruction 
by the ——- of the celebrated method 
of Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The Heiaze Trio is open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZE, 
Studio 1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JULIA OFFICER, 
Concert Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist, 
Newberry Hotel, 225 Dearborn St., 

Pre ree |) SOMES jo ‘ain al Chicago, III. 
MARY WOOD CHASE, 

Concert Pianiste. 
For terms. dates, &c., address 

100 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


Mr. anp Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 


ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. ae Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : % EAST 42p PLACE. 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 


. Chicago, III, 
GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 
INCORPORATED. 
MUSICAL AND Dramatic ArT. 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director 
Isabella re 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
_ Catalogues sent upon application. 


THOFAS TAYLOR DRILL, | 


| great artists). 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Vocat InstTrucTOR. 


Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, 
_Cuicaco, ILL. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 


Concert VIOLINIST AND INSTRUCTION. 





Studios SUMMY’S, 
71 Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avc., Chicago. 
Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Catalogue mailed free. 


Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- 
ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE, Singing ; 
CLARENCE DICKINSON, Organ; JOsEF VILIM, 
Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty 
other superior instructors. THE VILim TRIO: 
Josef Vilim, Violin; Josef Kalas, Violoncello; 
Gertrude Murdough, Piano. Address 

243 Wabash Ave., care of American Conservatory. 


“= WILD == 


M ORGANIST. 

e 

Studio 6, read 
~~ 





ae 5, Piano and 


Wabash Ave., Organ® 
CHICAGO. lastruction. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition ond Semen. 


308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 


Residence : “‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street. 
New York City. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as fhose of his 
pupils.—GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 


New York School of Expression. 
—_ GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals : F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 
Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work. 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897. 
For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of ine agg Hey, Berlin (teacher of 


Klafsky, Olitzka, utscherra, ‘Dippel and other 
18 East 23d St., New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter's tuition not ired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


|CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 


Organist. 
A limited number of pupils will be received at the 
Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 


| cor. 64th Street, New York. 


(Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


|'THOMAS F. SHANNON, 


Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





'MARION COUDREY, 


Dramatic Contralto, 


| Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 


ddress: Room 405, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 4 
AUGUST WALTHER, Z 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. ¢ 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue ny 
ork: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


New THE 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 
Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 

Season 1895-96. 
Stage = 





r: MINWIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
: 1432 Broadway, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, j 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W., June 19, 1897. ) 


ERR ANTON SEIDL’S conducting is the | 
talk of the London critics, and they all agree that we | 
have not had such all round excellent conducting at the | 


opera for years. 

Madame Nordica will 
and Mr. Anton Seidl will conduct. 

Calvé again this season finds herself unable to fulfill her 
engagement at Covent Garden. She feels thoroughly 
fatigued after her long and arduous season in the United 
States, and now, both for health and voice, requires rest. 
On Monday, in Paris, she went through with M. Massenet 
the music of his new’ opera, Sapho, in which she will create 
the principal part at the Opéra Comique in October. 
has gone to Carlsbad for the summer. 

Mr. Neiderhofheim, of Paris, will give three piano re- 
citals here the coming autumn. 

Mile. Pauline Joran will give a concert on the afternoon 
of July 8 at 4 Grosvenor Gardens, by kind permission of 
Viscount and Vicountess Wolseley. 
by Signor Ancona, Miss Rosa Green, Miss Elise Joran, 
Senor Guetary and Joseph O'Mara. 
which had sucha signal success at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, will be given in costume by the original cast 
Mile. Pauline Joran, Mr. Austin Boyd and Signor Maggi. 

Mme. Guy d’Hardelot gave a delightful at home last 
week, when a large number of friends were present, in- 
cluding Madame Melba, Mr. and Mrs. Randegger, Miss 
Rosa Olitzka, Miss Regina de Sales, Miss Edith Dick, Mrs. 
Dam and Miss Julie Opp. 

Mr. Vert has arrang:d at a very high figure for ten con- 
certs (London and the provinces) with Edvard Grieg dur- 
ing November and early December. 
will be at the Philharmonic concert on November 4 
ward two recitals will be given here, and concerts at some 
of the principal provincial towns 

Madame Albani will fifteen 
November in the principal provincial towns 


concerts in 
The Phil- 


give twelve or 


harmonic Society of Liverpool has engaged the following 


artists to appear there next season: M. Plangon, Mme 
Blanche Marchesi, M. Gregorowitsch, Mme. Medora 
Henson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black, 
Clara Butt, Madame Eames (pending engagement), Miss 
Mabel Berry, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Charles Santley, and 
Lady Hallé. 

Mr. Edugrd Zeldemust, the Danish pianist, will give a 
recital under distinguished prtronage at Mrs. Mackay’s, 6 
Carlton House Terrace, on the afternoon of July 3. 

Mme. Emma Eames is still adding to her Wagnerian 
repertory, and after the present season, in addition to £/s2z 
in Lohengrin, she will sing in the original language the 
parts of Eva, Elizabeth and Sieglinde. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling has arranged a provincial tour 


under the direction of M. C. W. Sinkins for the months of | 


October, November and December. She will be assisted 
by Miss Edith Rema, Madame Inverni, Mr. Ley Vernon, 
Mr. A. Archdeacon and Mr. Gordon Tanner (violin). 

Madame Patti has resolved to return to London after the 
jubilee festivities to give another concert at the Albert 
Hall, in place of that at which she was unable through in- 
disposition toappear. The concert is fixed for the evening 
of Tuesday, the 29th. 

It has now been decided to revive Fidelio for Friiu Sedlmair 
toward the end of the season. This is one of her favorite 
parts, and she will] wear costumes which have been specially 
designed for her. This will be the first performance for 
severalyears at Covent Garden of Beethoven's only opera. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg sailed on Friday, June 4. with his 
brother Jakoff, for a tour in Australia which Mr. Adlington 
has arranged forthem. Both will be home in plenty of 
time for the autumn and winter season. Mr. John Lem 
moné will have charge of their tour at the Antipodes. 

The Covent Garden management decided on Saturday 
to conclude an engagement with Madame Melba, who is 
already secured for four representations. She will in all 
probability make her rentrée as /u/ette. 

Herr David Popper will revisit England in the autumn, 


give an orchestral concert in | 
Queen’s Hall on July 10 under the direction of Mr. Vert, | 


She | 


She will be assisted 


Il Maestro di Capella, | 


His first appearance | 
After- | 


Miss | 


| 127), the third and last item on the program. 


having been secured through Mr. Adlington for one of the 
concerts of the London Philharmonic Society, among other 
engagements, when he will introduce some of his new com- 
positions. 

Dr. Spark, the talented organist of the Leeds Town Hall, 
died yesterday in his seventy-second year. 

Mr. Henry Wolfsohn sailed for home yesterday, but be- 
fore doing so completed arrangements with Messrs. Dam- 
| rosch and Ellis for an engagement by them of Mlle. Marie 
| Burna for next season. She will sing the roles of £/sa, 





| Elizabeth, Valentino, Santusza, Briinnhilde in Siegfried 
and Aida. 


CONCERTS. 
The third and last Richter concert of the season took 
| place in St. James’ Hall on the evening of the 14th inst. 

before a well filled house. 

ing interest, the first part being devoted to Wagner, and 
comprising the overtures to Rienzi and Der Fliegende Hol- 
| lander, as well as selections from Tristan und Isolde, Par- 
sifal and Der Ring des Nibelu~gen; and the second part, 
including Beethoven's Symphony No, 5 in C minor, that 
which, of the immortal Nine, is, perhaps, the most in- 
tensely human of all 

One of the most successful concerts of the present season 
was undoubtedly that given by Madame Melba in Queen's 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon. She was in very fine 
voice, and to all who admire pure singing her selections on 
this occasion must have brought a full measure of enjoy- 
The audience filled the spacious concert room, and 
Madame Melba 


| ment. 
was not less distinguished than numerous. 
| was supported by Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford and Mr. Henry Mariotti (violoncello). 
No better evidence could be asked for that there is still a 
public who like beautiful singing than the evident appre- 
ciation on this occasion, when Madame Melba gave such 
selections as the mad scene from Lucia, Arditi’s Se Saran 
Rose, and Ilke numbers. The conductors of the concert 
were Mr. Arditi and Mr. Landon Ronald. 
The second of the orchestral concerts given in St. James’ 
Hall by Mr. Kruse attracted a good audience and one 
| which fully appreciated this gifted player's performance of 
His work showed breadth of con- 
The other concerto was 


Beethoven's concerto. 
| ception and fluency of execution. 
Bach's in A minor, which was played with fine effect. The 
playing of the orchestra was admirable, and not only were 
the concertos accompanied with good ensemble under Dr 
Stanford's direction, but the overtures, Cherubini’s to Lo- 
doiska and Smetana’s to Die Verkaufte Braut, were played 
with a precision that told of adequate and well directed 
preparation. 

The Fitzner Quartet, consisting of Messrs. Rudolph Fitz- 
| ner, Jarolsav Czerny, Otto Zert and Friedrich Buxbaum, 
gave their first of three concerts in the Queen's (small) 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 9th inst. The attendance, 
which was small, must have been dispiriting to the earnest 
and thoroughly competent artists who form the quartet in 
juestion. 

Their first selection was the Mozart quartet in D (No. 21). 
This, notably the minuetto and final allegretto, was played 
with an accuracy of attack and purity of tone that were ad- 
mirable. It was at once evident that in the Fitzner quar- 
tet, there is a complete absence of any one member as 
eader; each part has equal prominence, or rather, the four 
separate individualities are combined to make a perfect 
ensemble —the acme of quartet playing. As a result of this 
the Schumann quartet (E flat) for piano and strings was 
taken with a precision that admitted of little of the femfpo 


| rubato that we feel so essential to the appreciative inter- 


pretation of the music of one of the profoundest and at the 
| same time most realistic tone poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In this selection Mr. Henry Bird presided at the 
piano. The players perhaps exhibited their strength and 
noteworthy gifts best in the Beethoven quartet (E flat, op. 
Their phras- 
ing was neat, their tone even, and their execution beyond 
reproach, the pianissimo passages in particular being 
neither exaggerated nor protracted. We have seldom heard 


| a better reading of the marvelous adagio ma non troppo, 


|aud the scherzando vivace was also played with much 
brilliancy. The members of the quartet were warmly ap- 
plauded on the conclusion of their performance. 

M. Paderewski’s only recital in London for this season 
attracted a crowd which filled every available space in 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. His program was 
long, and the pieces he played were all familiar. Com- 
mencing with Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Handel, 
M. Paderewski next played Beethoven's sonatain D minor, 
op. 31, after which he gave the Carneval of Schumann. 
From Chopin he choose a nocturne, three studies and the 
great polonaise in A flat, op. 58. He will make his last 
appearance this season on this afternoon at an orchestral 





concert conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood, when he will play 
Chopin’s F minor concerto and the scherzo from Litolff's 
concerto in D minor, No. 4. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments, founded in Paris by 


| Messrs. Diémer (clavecin), Delsart (viola da gamba), Van 


Waefelghem (viola d’amore), and Grillet (vielle), gave two 


| invitation concerts at the pretty little concert room of 


Messrs. Erard on May 81 and June 4, They produced a 


The program was one of strik- | 


5 


number of ancient compositions, which were not only in- 
teresting from a historical point of view, but which assert 
their power and charmeven upon a modern audience. Both 
concerts opened and closed with some original quartets by 

Couperin, Muffat, Ramean, Boismortier and Quantzall-—per- 
| fect little gems, which were received with great enthusiasm 

by the audience. The solo numbers were less interesting. 

Miss Rosa Green gave her second concert on Friday, in 
Queen's (small) Hall, before a large audience, which recog- 
| nized the extremely artistic singing of this young vocalist 
|in a highly complimentary manner. Her beautiful, rich 
contralto voice has received that cultivation which enables 
its possessor to give the most delicate shades of expression 
which the intelligence of the artist may dictate. It is a 
great pleasure to listen to one who can interpret so im- 
pressively a program including such selections as Ah! Mon 
Fils, after which she was thrice recalled; Schubert's Dop- 
pelyiinger, the Venewiger Liebe and Wiegenlied (encored) 
of Brahms, and a group of English songs, comprising 
examples of Stanford, Cowenand Parry. The concert had 
the support of Mr. Johannes Wolff, Mr. Hollman and Mr. 
Andrew Black, all selecting numbers in keeping with the 
general high standard of Miss Green’s program. Mr. Pan- 
zani accompanied. 

The concert of M. Gabriel Fauré and Mr. Johannes Wolff 
in St. James’ Hall last Saturday attracted a large audi- 
ence. The program consisted chiefly of the compositions 
of M. Fauré, and the opening quartet in C min>-r was ad- 
mirably rendered by the composer, who undertook the 
piano part, assisted by Messrs. Johannes Wolff, Gibson and 
Ludwig. A sonata for violin at.1 piano was played, Mr. 
Paul Ludwig gave M. Fauré’s Elégie for 'cello, and Mme 
Blanche Marchesi delighted the audience with her singing 
of se’ eral of the French composer's songs, the lovely En 
Préire being. encored. Schumann's songs, Der 
Nussbaum and Auftrage, were also contributed by this 
Mr. Theodore Byard was the other vocalist, and 
played effectively three short numbers by 


Two of 


irtist. 
M. Slivinski 
Schumann 
‘The students’ orchestral concert of the Royal Academy 
of Music, given in the Queen's Hall on Thursday ufier- 
noon, afforded the public another hearing of Sir A. C. 
ubilee Ode, a composition which must rank 
‘occasional” productions of this brilliant 
The solo parts were capably filled 


Mackenzie's | 
among the best 
and memorable year. 
by Miss Gertrude Drinkwater, Miss Madge Drysdale and 
Mr. Whitworth Mitton, and the principal wielded the 
baton. Among striking points in the work we would refer 
t» the particularly jubilant themes of the opening chorus, 
For Sixty Years Our Queen; the tuneful sostenuto melody 
given to the tenor solo voice, O Queen, the People of Thine 
Home Lands Greets Thee, with its charming Gaelic flavor 
toward the close of each verse; and perhaps the most 
dramatically scored number of all, the chorus with solo, 
Now Let the Long Procession Pass, with its rich Oriental 
coloring where the instrumentation depicts the approach of 
** India’s dusky sons.” The words of the ode, from the 
pen of Joseph Bennett, are in good, terse and classical 
English verse, and deserve tu live beyond the occasion 
which they celebrate. 


Dr. Maxrin’s Justices Te Deum. 


London got a foretaste of jubilee crowding in the vast 
throng of people who on the 14th inst., several hours be- 
fore the appointed time—6 o'clock in the morning—filled.the 
precincts and immediate neighborhood of St. Paul’s to 
witness the rehearsal of Dr. Martin's special jubilee setting 
the Te Deum and other ceremonies in connection with 
the royal procession’s visit to the great metropolitan 
cathedral. With regard to Dr. Martin’s new composition, 
it is a thoroughly scholarly production of its kind, and 
contains many points of striking interest and successful 
choral treatment. In form, without departing from the 
usual cantata treatment of church canticles, there is 
throughout the trace of good thematic development. After 
a short orchestral introduction the basses and tenors have 
an impressive unison opening at the words We Praise 


ol 


Thee, O God. 

Unison is again introduced at the close of the entire work 
During the course of the composition triplets in the vocal 
and instrumental parts have a good rhythmic and jubilant 
effect. The Sanctus is solemn and impressive. Here once 
more the voices are in unison, with full, strong diatonic 
harmonies in the accompaniment. 

Further points worthy of notice are the settings of the 
words, The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and Thou Art the 
King of Glory; also, When Thou Tookest Jpon Thee to 
Deliver Man. There is a certain unity in its construction, 
combined with much excellent melodic and harmonic work 
of a devotional and, at the same time, a festal character 
that will give Dr. Martin’s Te Deum an interest beyond the 
event which it was written to commemorate. 


Opera at Covent GARDEN. 


The current week has been one of more interest, and 
could the management keep up this record their coffers 
would be much fuller and the public better satisfied. Faust 
was substituted on Thursday night, the 10th inst., in place 





of Die Meistersinger, on account of the continued illness of 








S 


M. Jean de Reszké. 
tion of Carmen, Mlle. de Lussan, Madame Saville, MM. 


Friday saw an excellent representa- 















































































tule visit the theatre much, or of such citizens who, if they 
go to a theatre, prefer to frequent one of the well-known 
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Ancona and Salignac making up a caste. and standard ones. Thus the new Royal Opera is nightly >» ' , 

Saturday night brought a superb performance of Die crowded, while the summer opera at the Theatre des 

Walkiire, under the direction of Herr Anton Sejdl. There H | Westens is neglected. 
is certainly something about the music of this opera which }\ Thus it was night before last when I attended there a { 
attracts the public more than the other works of the Ring. th bl as performance of Carmen. There are few operas I like better 

It is in these music dramas of Wagner that Herr Seidl ecm woman than I do Bizet’s chef-d'ceuvre and to hear this exquisitely 
shows to the greatest advantage. His close association -> inal gb oy, scored, fanciful work which is musically a gem and a most ‘ 
with the Bayreuth master for some eight years enabled him NuSAC 3 recherché piece of enjoyment for the musical gourmet, 
to get an insight into these works that is invaluable to him butchered as it was done by director Morwitz’s troupe irri- 

in securing a performance fully in accord with the master’s tated me beyond description. Worst of all was the orches- F 
views. With the exception of one or two mishaps with in- tra, in which the woodwind is badly out of tune with each f it 
dividual numbers of the orchestra, he secured a remarkably other, viz., its component parts and with the brass choir, : y sd 
fine performance of the score. Each part was brought out ______—_s}: and in which everybody seemed to play for himself as best By 
with clearness, yet without obtruding upon any other part, he knew how. This was not entirely the fault of Kapell- 
and the accompaniments to the voices were most sympa- June 19,18%. | meister Max Wolfheim, who seems an able enough con- 
thetic. ETWEEN the Netherrhenish Music Festival, | ductor, but he could not do much with such an orchestra 

Miss Susan Strong has made a distinct advance vocally which I just attended at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Sile- | 4nd such a bad chorus, and probably he was not allowed a 
since she made such a successful début in this role at Mr. | sian Music Festival, which will begin to-morrow at Goerlitz, | Sufficient number of rehearsals. Even the ballet which 
Hedmondt's season two years ago. Her acting still leaves |] pave passed a few days en route, so to speak, at Berlin. plays such an important part in Bizet’s opera, shone merely 
much to be desired before she wili be able to realize the | 7 foyndthe city outwardly changed, not for its benefit in the | through its entire absence. A 
possibilities of the important part of Sieg/inde. M. Van | way of aspect or shade, by the cutting down of,the beautiful | The principals in the cast were all new and unknown to 
Dyk’s conception of the role of Szegmund is notable for | o14 trees which used to be an ornament tothe crowded Pots- | me, and I must say that despite the praise bestowed upon ¥ ‘ 
robustness rather than those manly qualities which also| gamer street. Commerce and increasing traffic necessi- | them in some of the papers I have little envy for those who i 
admit of portraying the nobler emotions of the heart in a | tated a broadening of the driving and horse car tracks | find pleasure in nightly renewing the acquaintance. " 
more chivalrous manner. His voice, too, showed signs of | of the street, and thus the trees had to fall. Frau Hermine Schuster-Wirth, who appeared in the title . 
fatigue before the end of the duet in the first act. Musically, Berlin is as dead or ‘‘deader” than when I role, is neither vocally nor histrionically fitted for the part. 

Brema’s portrayal of the character of Arinnhilde was | jest it a little over three weeks ago. The Royal Opera has | She has in color and volume a light soprano voice, and she 
instinct with dramatic vigor and a complete understand- | -joseq its doors for the summer, but most of its personnel | frequently sings off pitch. In the latter respect she was 
ing of the work. It was impressive to a degree, and it| have not yet taken their vacation, because their services | Outrivaled by Hans Keller's Lscamil/o. He sang his 
alone would suffice to place this great artist in the front | are needed and extra-paid at the former Kroll’s, now New | Toreador song when he was up in the mountains at least 
rank of interpreters of Wagner's music dramas. Frau | Royal Opera House, at which the intendancy is giving sum- | three-eighths of a tone higher than he did when he was iv 
Schumann-Heink invested the part of /ricka with much | mer opera, just as was done last year. I hear that the | down in the smugglers’ camp. This is verssmo for you 
more interest than the injured goddess usually has for place with its cool, shady gardens, in which military bands | with a vengeance. Involuntarily I thought of poor Krolop, 
those across the footlights. play all afternoon and evening as well as the theatre itself, | whose best role was Escamillo, and of whom one of the 

Mr. Lempriere Pringle was satisfactory in the thankless | j, quite abundantly and fashionably frequented. The | oTchestra members of the Royal Opera House yesterday \ 
part of Hunding, and Mr. David Bispham again distin- operas given there comprise the standard repertory of the | Said to me that in twenty-five years he had not heard from 
guished himself as Wotan. His delivery of the Abschied Royal Opera, and the performances are in no way inferior | him a single note that was the least bit out of tune. There ' 
was remarkably fine. Great pains had evidently been | to those which are given at the old opera house all winter | is a record for you! Incidentally 1 may mention as an 
taken in the preparation of the scene in the third act where | anq all the season round. anecdote, for the truth of which I can vouch, that Krolop, \ 
the eight Valkyries appear, which was given in full and Even novelties are contemplated for production at Kroll’s, | when he laid down upon the table upon which the operation Y 
with a splendid ensemble. The artists engaged for this | and it is now announced that Puccini's opera La Bohéme will | 00 him was to be performed, with his indestructible and ever 
included Miss Regina de Sales as He/mwiege, Miss Maud | paveits premiére in German there next week. It is quite in- | Teady good humor, began to sing Auf in den Tod, Torea- 
Roude as GerAilde, Mile. Bauermeister as Ort/inde, Mme. teresting also to learn that Leoncavallo, who has written an | dor! His last song contained the fatal truth. 
Schumann-Heink as Waitraute, Miss Meisslinger as opera on the same subject of Murger’s famous novel, will be Ernst George as Zuniga was unbearably caddish in be- ‘ 
Schwertleite, Miss McCulloch as Siegrune, Miss Bartlett as | jn Berlin at the time of this premiére, probably to watch the | havior and singing, while the tenor voice of Christian 
Grungerde and Mile. de Vigne as Rosswetse. There were | effect of his rival's work and to see what opportunity may | Thate, the Dan /osé of the evening, is not bad, but he 
a number of shortcomings in the stage settings, which it is | offer to push the production of his own Bohéme. The idea | Seems avery young and unschooled vocalist and a still 
hoped will be rectified in future performances. Die | of composing an opera on the subject of the Roland of Ber- | more inexperienced actor. 
Walkiire was repeated again last night. lin, which subject is said to have been proposed to him by Margarethe Kahler was in every way a rather robust 

Monday evening brought the much wished for perform- | the Emperor, Leoncavallois said to have abandoned entirely. | 4/#cae/a, and she had an idea of the poetic mission she was 
ance of Tristan und Isolde, when M. Jean de Reszké was intended to fill in the opera. Of the remainder of the cast 
able to make his reappearance after his indisposition. sdb ati it is useless to speak, and I have only a word of praise for * F 

Frau Sedimair from Vienna, made her London début. Meanwhile Berlin has been enriched (?) by a new sum-| the comparatively good stage management and effective i 
Her voice was disappointing so far as volume was con- | mer opera, that of director Heinrich Morwitz at the new | mise-en-scéne (in costumes as well as in scenery) of Chris- 
cerned, but she used it with intelligence and in time she | Theatre des Westens. I put a question mark behind the | tian Kraehmer. He deserves a better place than at the 
may take a place among the best interpreters of the | word enriched, for truly, despite the panegyrics of a por- | summer opera of the Theatre des Westens, 

' dramatic Wagnerian roles. Her acting was good, though | tion of the Berlin press, eager to help the new undertaking Me 
» she left room for improvement inthis respect, and her suc- } to a solid footing in the German capital, I cannot believe 
cess was good, though not unusual. Madame Brema was | that the stagione is going to be a success in either an While I am still writing about matters operatic, I may 
excellent as Brangdne. Mr. Edouard de Reszké was } artistic or a financial way. mention that an attempt was made by the Royal Opera in- 
King Mark, while Mr. David Bispham gave us another The new Theatre of the West is a very gorgeous, fanci- | tending to replace the dead Franz Krolop through Herr 
lifelike’ picture of the faithful Aurwena/. The perform- | ful and a trifle overladen building, well ventilated, roomy | Emil Greder, bass buffo, from the Dresden Court Opera, 
ance aitogether reflected great credit on Herr Anton | and of excellent acoustic properties, but several managers | who appeared ‘‘as guest” here in Gounod’s Faust as 
Seid!, who is to be congratulated upon the superb work | of the drama have already been bankrupted in it, despite | MefA7sto and as Beckmesser in Die Meistersinger. 
that he is doing in putting on the German performances in | the fact that the theatre is not opened more than half a I am told that Greder, who used to be a very good actor, 4 
a manner which it would be difficult to surpass. By special | year, and 1 believe, sorrowfully, that the operatic impre- | and who only very late in life discovered his alleged voice, 
request a second performance of Tristan und Isolde, with | sario will share the same fate as his dramatic predecessors. | pleased the audience and critics in the highly colored and 
the same caste, was given last night. On Tuesday evening | There are some theatres which seem tobe ill-fated from the | a little exaggerated characterization of Wagner's comic 
Les Huguenots was given, and Thursday Lohengrin was | start. Thus the beautiful Theatre Unter den Linden and | hero, and that histrionically he was also a very interesting 
repeated in German, with Herr Seidl as conductor, and | now the imposing and beautiful Theatre des Westens. More- | MefAis¢o, but that vocally he did not suffice in the least 4 
Herr Dippel made his London début in the title role. | over Berlin has more theatres than it really needs, and | degree even as Beckmesser, a part which does not make 7 
Tannhauser is announced for this evening. Siegfried is | although the population in the western part of the town is | high demands upon de/ canto, and that his voice is without 
announced for Monday night, it having been postponed | on the increase and has so far had no theatre of its own, | sonority in the lower and without charm in the upper 
from last week. PF. V. ATWATER. that population is in part of the kind which does not as a| register. Surely he is no remp/agant for poor old Krolop. 
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and it may probably take two, a buffo and a serious basso, 
to replace this most versatile artist in the Royal Opera 
personnel. 

*e* *# 

This is the time of the conservatory summer ‘‘commence- 
ments.” It is not a great pleasure at the present state of 
the temperature, and after a musical season which left little 
or nothing to be desired in the way of extensiveness and 
variety, to sit in a hot, stuffy room and hear pupils’ piano 
recitals; still it is of value and of interest sometimes, and 
thus, not only in order to encourage talent and an ambition 
to do well before an invited audience, but also because it is 
gratifying to note progress in the rising generation, I 


* make it my business to attend as many pupils’ recitals as I 


possibly can. I was not present in Berlin at the time of 
the examinations of Dr. Jedliczka’s pupils, but a thoroughly 
competent critic reports about them as follows: 

‘*On the 15th and 16th Dr. Jedliczska’s pupils gave their 
yearly performance. There was in all the performances 
evidence of good teaching and earnest, intelligent study. 
The readers of Tue Musicat Courter will be most inter- 
ested in the showing made by some of the Americans who 
are studying with this master, so I will confine my notice 
tothem. Miss Melville played the F minor concerto of 
Chopin, Miss Wisanska the D minor of Rubinstein, and 
Miss Willard the G major of Beethoven. These young 
ladies are all remarkably gifted and level-headed.” 

Of the German pupils of Dr, Jedliczka Miss Goetze is by 
far the most advanced one, and she seems to be possessed 
of real pianistic as well as strong musical talent. 


sn *# 


I heard some of the pupils of Moritz Mayer-Mahr at last 
Thursday afternoon's examinations, and was satisfied that 
they are exceedingly well taught. Mayer-Mahr infuses 
into all his pupils a strong sense of rhythm and musicianly 
phrasing. I admired Miss Adrienne Gorsolki's fleet fingers 
in the finale from Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, but she 
did not otherwise strike me as a very musical young per- 
son. Richard Kursch played the slow movement from 
Beethoven's B flat sonata, op. 22, with more correctness than 

sentiment but he is not without talent nevertheless. The 
best phrasing was done by Miss Else Sternsdorff in three 
of Schumann's fantaisie pieces. Miss Kaethe Schmidt is 
very young yet, but she performed the first movement from 
Weber's C major concerto very neatly. More promising 
still is Otto Kunitz, who appeared in public with the first 
Satz from Mozart's D minor concerto; but the star pupil of 
Mr. Mayer-Mahr’'s class is quite evidently Herr Max Lan- 
dow, who played a charming barvarolle in F sharp minor- 
major by Godard and the writer's C sharp minor im- 
promptu with superior musical feeling and intelligence, as 
well as with remarkable pliability and beauty of touch and 
tone. I shall be much mistaken if this talented young fel- 
low does not one of these days turn out to be an excellent 
pianist. 
*** 

On Monday, June 14, Mrs. O. B. Boise inviteda few inti- 
mate friends to a small musical, and to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Brockway. Among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Uhl and Miss Uhl, Mrs. Jackson and her niece, Miss 
Rutter, Mrs. Vice-Consul Zimmermann and her daughters, 
Miss Dooley, Mrs. Mary E. Willard and Miss Willard, Mrs. 
Dr. Webb, Mrs. Dr. Sherwood Watson, Mrs. Emily Strout, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus Arnold, Mrs. and Miss Cottlow, 
Mr. Duane, Mr. Winship, Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge. The 
music for the occasion was selected from the productions of 
Mrs. Crane and Miss Melville, who quite properly are just 
now focusing the musical interest of those who know their 
capacities. 

The ladies were ably assisted by Mr. 
and Mr. James Liebling. The former 
‘*composer’s joy,” because so willing to assist writers to 
hearings of their ensemble works. Mr. Butler is a great 
reader, and finds almost unlimited satisfaction in the dis- 
Hehas been of great service to 


Herbert Butler 
is known as the 


covery of creative talent. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


many aspiring young people, and is so cheerful in it all 
that the beneficiaries feel no burden of obligation. 

Mr. Liebling is studying the ‘cello with Anton Hekking. 
He has pronounced musical talent, and great things may 
be expected of him. 

On this occasion Mrs. Crane performed the whole of her 
piano trio, and the work gained immensely by acquaint- 
ance; besides, Mrs. Crane’s more painstaking assistants en- 
dowed the melodic polyphony that characterizes this work 
with greater logical significance. 

Miss Melville played her romanza (published by Schles- 
inger & Co.), and her sonata with Mr. Butler, and sang 
three songs that are shortly to appear in print. There is 
something magnetic about this young girl's ideas. She 
never fails to awaken the greatest enthusiasm with her 
compositions. The romanza will also be issued with or- 
chestral accompaniment. ‘There is nothing of the tradi- 
tional woman composer about this seventeen year old girl 
She is individual and at the same time as stalwart as the 
most vigorous male creator. 

** 


At last Sunday’s Loh concert at Sondershausen Prof 
Asger Hamerik’s Norse Suite, op. 22, was performed under 
Court Conductor Carl Schroeder’s direction. 

** 

I have just learned that both La Bohéme composers, Puc- 
cini and Leoncavallo, are in Berlin at the present moment. 
Leoncavallo arrived here from Vienna last night, and is 
confined to his hotel by a bad cold. 

** # 


Manager R. E. Johnston left Europe on the Gascogne on 
the 12th inst. and will reach the other side several days be- 
fore these lines will Nevertheless, he 
wishes me to report that he has engaged for next season 
Nordica, Ysaye, Gérardy, Pugno, Plangon and Marchesi, 
and for the season of 1898-9, Thomson, Carrefio, Nevada 
Who the others are I cannot, of course, tell 


appear in print. 


**and others.” 
you, but guz vivera viva. 
** * 

Mine. Bertha Marx, the wife of Otto Goldschmidt, has 
lost her nineteen year old very talented boy, Jean P. Marx, 
who here at Berlin met with a fatal bicycle accident. 

*e#s 

Prof. Frederic Gernsheim has received the flattering in- 
vitation to conduct next winter five concerts of the Rotter- 
dam musical society ‘‘ Eruditio Musica.” 

** # 

In the few days since my return to Berlin the door bell of 
Tue Musica, Courter’s German headquarters has hardly 
been silent. Mr. Nahan Franko called ; so did Mr. David 
Mannes, violinist, from New York; Mr. Emil Senger, basso, 
from New York, and Mr. Howard Brockway, the composer. 
Dr. Ernest Jedliczka was a caller, and so was Mr. Moritz 
Maver-Mahr, both Berlin pianists. Miss Frieda Wienin- 
a violin pupil of Joachim and Jacobsohn, of the 


ger 
Hochschule, called, and so did Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith, 
of Boston, Mass.; also Mrs. L. S. Sherman, from San 
Francisco. Furthermore, I met Mrs. Feder and the two 


talented Misses Feder, from San Francisco. One of the 
handsome young ladies is a pupil of Professor Wirth, on the 
violin. In their company was Mr. Jaques Meyer, of the New 
York Herold. Mr. Max Liebling, from New York, is alsoin 
town, and his son, Leonard, has come on from Stockholm on 
a short visit to meet his father. Max has grown a bit 
gtayer since last I saw him, but he feels hale and hearty, 
and the boy is a veritable chip of the old block. 


] found on my piano desk when I returned to Berlin a 
charming concert waltz in G major, written by Miss Jessie 
Shay, and dedicated to my unworthy self. 

*2 * 

My friend and colleague, Herr Heinrich Neumann, the 

eminent music critic of the Berlin 7aged/at/, has matri- 





7 


monially engaged himself to Miss Marie Drischler, one of 
the prettiest and most amiable of blond young ladies you 
Neumann always showed good taste in 
Congratulations are in 


ever laid eyes on. 
music as well as in other things. 


order. 
** # 


To-morrow morning early I am off for Goerlitz; so good- 
by for to-day. O. F. 


More About the Voice. 
HE recent controversy between Dr. Muckey 
and Mr. Howard such world 
of vocalists that the writer may be pardoned for undertaking 
the task of reviewing some of the important points touched 
upon. 

Not from the standpoint of a scientist—the writer is neither 
a teacher nor the son of one—but from the standpoint of 
one who has practically tested most of the theories of the 
day. Dr. Muckey is correct when he says that the vocal 
cords cannot be called reeds, because, says he, reeds are 
attached at one end only; the sole resemblance between 
them lies in the fact that they are both vibrated by a blast 
of air. 

His argument on the subject of overtones is logical; it is 
probably true that the tension of lip, cheek and tongue 
does not give any additional overtones to the voice: at the 
same time it is undoubtedly a fact that a moderate amount 
of tension in all these parts helps the vibration enormously. 
The writer has observed a tense lip to vibrate in perfect 
cadence with the voice; every momentary break or waver 


is of interest to the 


in the tone was as evident to the eye as to the ear. 

It has been proven beyond a doubt that perfectly relaxed 
tongue, cheek and lips act as a damper on the voice. A 
resonating box made up of a soft, flabby substance would 
not be a success. Every vocalist has experienced the 
dampening sensation of singing against heavy curtains, a 
better parallel might be to imagine the tone of a cornet 
soft ‘‘lips” of flannel partially covering the 
A moderately tense lip may not add additional 


with two 


opening. 
overtones, but a flabby lip will most certainly fill some of 
those self-same overtones. 

On the other points Mr. Howard seems to have the best 
of the argument. He is correct in saying that the nasal 
passage is closed during the emission of any tones not 
When the nasal by disease the 
person so afflicted cannot say ‘‘n” other 
words, they cannot talk through the nose if the passage is 
When a man tells you that he “caught a coed 


is closed 


nasal, passage 


fe 
not Ciear. 
by sittig dear ad oped widdow,” then you know that he 
cannot articulate the nasal vowels for very evident reasons; 
his voice may be clear and penetrating, but the nasal tones 
are not for him until his cold has cleared away; this would 
seem to prove that the nasal passage is for nasal tones 
only. There are other reasons why the palate should not 
be relaxed which have not entered into the discussion. 

Dr, Muckey attacks Mr. Howard's theory of spinal rein- 
forcement of tone. He says with perfect truth that a sound- 
ing board of spruce is very much better than living bone; 
but in making this assertion he evades the question, which 
really is, whether the spinal column is a better resonator 
than no sounding board at all? In other words, would the 
voice gather more resonance by having the larynx drawn 
back against the spine than if the same larynx were left 
The writer thinks it would, and speaks 
which a 


suspended in space? 
again from experience; he knows of a case in 
singer exercised these back drawing muscles for two days 
with the result that in this shurt space of time the voice ac- 
quired a resonance that was as surprising to the singer as 
to his friends. 

There can be no doubt but what the resonance would be 
greater if our anatomy contained a few inches of spruce, 
but we must take the material at hand. As to the pure/) 
physiological school, the question is often asked, What 
place has it in the training of a beginner? This is a diffi 
cult one to answer. There can be no doubt that science 


has discovered means of giving resonance, volume and 
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carrying quality to the voice by using many legitimate 
vocal muscles that are ordinarily neglected. But in so do- 
ing there is always the grave danger of spoiling the sweet- 
ness, the sympathetic quality, the heart tone, which, after 
all, is worth more than mere resonance. It takes an ad- 
vanced singer, perhaps an artist, to undertake the task of 
adding volume to the voice without loosing sweetness, to 
get a cutting, carrying quality without losing the ability 
to move hearts. 

It takes a teacher of many parts to give a beginner these 
conflicting qualities. The purely physiological side of 
voice training calls for a mechanical] turn of mind and cold, 
scientific discrimination. The esthetic side of song de- 
mands a teacher with the training of a musician and an ar- 
tist’s soul, as well as judgment unlimited. If it is possible 
to find all these qualities in one person then we have found 
the ideal teacher. 

When a singer has advanced to the point at which he is 
able to judge of his own tone, when he can hear his own 
voice as others hear it, then he is ready for the purely 
physiological school. 

There can be no question of the advisability of vocal 
teachers understanding the muscular side of their profes- 
sion, and it might be a surprise to some to read the names 
of those—both singers and teachers—who have quietly 
taken lessons and experienced the benefits of the advanced 
ideas in vocal physiology. Joun F. Braun. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Tis or ’Tisn’t? 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.. June 14, 1897. 

ADY VON TETZEL’S spirited and exhaustive 
treatise on mind and matter (with its undercurrent of 
imitative indignation) was extremely interesting reading for 
me, for it was only another exhibit of a bright, sparkling 
mind having given itself over to books of all ages, the sensi- 
tive nerves being so spellbound that all Miss Tetzel’s think- 
ing is done by poets and philosophers who imitated one 

another, not to speak of their general imitations. 

Let us take some of Miss Tetzel’s own pennings and 
quotations into consideration: 

Spinoza.—‘‘1 declare the human mind to be a part of 
nature.” You will notice that he follows with: ‘‘Nor so 
far as it is infinite and perceives the whole of nature (?), 
but so_ far as it perceives alone the human body. And thus 
I hold ovr human mind to ée fart of this infinite intellect.” 

How many minds (together with all the imitations and 
repetitions that built them) constitute Spinoza’s ‘our 
mind,” and how many imitations, repetitions and compound 
imitations—yes, and compilations of all these—-constitute the 
‘infinite mind?” Of course, Spinoza didn’t say: The 
question arises: cou/d he say? Let us content ourselves 
with Spinoza’s modesty when he admitted (as all others do 
—imitation) that the mind is but a far/ of the whole, and 
that he imitated all others in his efforts to make a respect- 
able ‘‘infinite.” 

Lady Tetzel.—‘‘ For Nature reveals /ess secrets to her 
master (?) man when his mind is powerful enough to com- 
prehend it.” The question arises: When will the mind 
(collective minds) ever be ‘‘ powerful enough” to discover 
all the secrets ? 

Why could not any one of the grea¢ men have made a// 
the discoveries ? and why did not their state of Jerfection 
and originality give them the power to correct some of 
their own mistakes, which were all made when they left 
the ‘‘narrow road” of imitation and began speculations 
and experiments? By this I mean when they tried to build 
a third living thing with fire and water, and at the same 
time have it contain both properties. Where is the person 
who can depart from nature? The expansion of Nature 
(grand old girl) is so great, and her secrets lie so deep, 
that the most incessant study of the longest-lived student 
fails to equip him with the wherewithal with which to 
avoid imitation and repetition. 

Again, Lady Tetzel.—‘‘ One landscape is melancholy to 
one man ; to another it is joyous.” Could it not possibly 
have been other matter that produced melancholia in the 
one and joy in the other before either saw the landscape ? 
And if so, what had the landscape to do with those peculiar 
‘‘ reflections” ? Sunshine is not darkness by any means. 
A person may mimic others in not being able to appreciate 
the light and warmth of the sun at a certain time. Why 


blame the sun? I argue thus, because Miss Tetzel ex- 
pressed a desire to leave childish ignorance out of the ques- 
tion— so far-as possible—(not that I do not possess a monu- 
mental quantity). Why not say that musicis composed to 
make some persons weep and others to laugh through the 
emotions of entirely different character. Where would 
the real mission of musical art come in ? 

Why blame a musical composition for the inability of 
some person to concentrate his mind upon its character ? 
Why criticise Hamlet’s advice to the players, when we are 
not able to trace the origin and depths of imitation? A 
man is not a fox, yet his cunning faculties might have de- 
veloped so as to make him zmztate some characteristics of 
the fox, which only helps us to believe with Darwin that 
we beings are but the so far result of separate and com- 
posite imitations. 

The form of that man was not changed, neither was there 
any change in the form of the fox for that time being. 
The fox cast no “reflections” upon the man and the man 
cast no ‘‘reflections” upon the fox. In fact the man might 
never have seen the fox. The cunning faculty of our little 
beings is more easily brought into action (and then devel- 
oped) under certain conditions, and these conditions only 
too often surround poets. Hence the ‘‘creation” of meta- 
phor, and that peculiar phraseology which often gives us 
(at first) the impression that the grea¢ men do not imitate. 

Even if the man is ignorant of the fox, it is no less an 
imitation 4o me. Even if one great man did not know of 
the work of another gvea¢ man, his works are none the less 
imitations eo me. And even when they all differ in char- 
acter the works of each grea¢ man in their essence are 
imitations. 

Of course, some imitations are good, others are not. 
However, when Papa Reason will have worked out all the 
stigma woven into our flesh and blood (which blood has 
always more or less fed the brain) by that monster called 
religion (6ad imitation), we shall be more able to deal with 
and appreciate grand old, imitative Nature. 


EDUCATION. 

Imitation is the fundamental, staple rock upon which 
rests the colossal, evolutionary mechanism of civilization. 

From common, rudimental education to the highest 
forms of culture and refinement (finish, if there be such a 
thing ?), the result of which is buat that of a process of re- 
peated imitations. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Art is a process of supplanting one imitation with another 
which is believed to be a step higher, a degree more ad- 
vanced. 

An ideal is nothing unnatural, unreal or supernatural. It 
isa composite or an object of collected parts of several 
natures. With regard to character it is the concentration 
of virtues, or supposed highest qualities of different beings, 
(process of cultivation). That the builder of any ideal is a 
disappointed wretch ultimately is quite natural, as no one 
little mind and body can carry and manage the virtues col- 
lectively which are required to ‘‘ create” the ideal. 

With regard to a work of art, the ideal is the bringing 
together of such character parts or characteristics of objects 
which have affected the mind of the artist through the 
medium of one or more of his five senses; making one 
representation (imitation). Who can comprehend any- 
thing sufernatural which the healthy mind will accept or 
even entertain ? 

The mind is the mirror, reflecting the true indentations 
made by surroundings (beings, objects, books or condi- 
tions) upon the convolutions of the brain, the effects of 
which revert back upon its environment. No cultivated 
mind will entertain the idea of an exact repetition during 
the process of “creating” its (or building toward its) 
ideal. The mind is the inward nature and follows the 
same, identical course of outward nature. The use of 
metaphor and allegoric description is but to intensify the 
aim or drift of a very excited mind, all of which is an imi- 
tation decorated, ornamented or embellished. These 
embellishments are experiments and are ‘‘ created” to test 
the standard of taste, fancy; or to veil truth, when found, 
so as to make it acceptable. It is the operation of the cun- 
ning faculty of the human makeup which is but ¢wtation. 
If creation were not successive imitations the work of the 
first musical composer would have been just as fer/fect and 
complete as that of the last; its life would have been per- 


manent. Who will say that this or that production con- 
tains no imitative properties or parts? Let that person 
speak who thinks he can comprehend a completely *‘ orig- 
inal” and “ perfect creation,” and you will be able to trace 
that voice to an inmate of some lunatic asylum, or toa 
twenty year old lad smoking cigarettes on some corner. 

Every poet and artist has had the happy moment of be- 
lieving himself to be the *‘only” at some hour or another. 
Especially is this privilege indulged in by Englishmen; so 
it is no wonder that Ruskin knew of but ove right way todo 
a thing—that way was undoubtedly 47s way. With but com- 
paratively few exceptions all these great men had as little 
idea of the geographical area of this great planet as any of 
we common, modern, ‘* mellow braying,” realistic students 
of musical art. Thus ‘Lives of great men all remind 
us,” &c. 

Wagner's music attracts me because it is so much like 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony; it is so imitative. It is one 
of the most realistic, grandest and true of later works. 

Wagner's whole musical work simply repeated with more 
vigor and intensity the mecessity of a revolution in the 
musical world. This crusade was by no means started 
by Wagner. It dates way back to the early Italian com- 
posers. Papa Haydn and Gliick were also both instru- 
mental in fostering the embryo of this great school, the 
actual necessity of which is only now beginning to be uni- 
versally recognized. 

The founders and promoters of this grand institution 
foresaw that music (which is still very young as an art) 
would soon become a /os/ art if it could not be placed upon 
a bedrock, and that fundament must be the ma/ura/ order 
of things. (1 dislike to use the word ‘‘law,” ‘natural 
law,” as it always seems to carry with it the weight of 
oppression.) 

They felt that civilization did not soar, phanix-like, 
on her luminous wings to Jove! (Bulwer's Rich.) That 
music is natura//y an educational medium and a refining 
influence; that it must tell to the world more completely 
than any other art the sufferings and joys of humanity; 
that it must not voice the lover's sighs, sounds, soliloquy, 
emotions and outBursts of passion with penny rhymes and 
strict, petty rhythm. The blood must pulsate as unevenly 
in the soul of the music as it does within the frame of the 
passionate being, and the orchestra must depict the shud- 
dering and bewildering state of the mind, the rushing of 
noises, separately and collectively, through the head, and 
the trembling of the limb. Aye, and that which surrounds 
the central figure must needs have the same attention. 

The quick, comprehensive mind of Wagner directing the 
co-operation of librarian, secretaries, painter, sculptor and 
mechanics, who built his theatre, instruments, images act 
—singer and player artists—was active essentially in re- 
producing the intonations of the human emotion with 
agreeable or disagreeable surroundings (composite imita- 
tion), which in his mind was the right way. Whether 
Wagner heard the beautiful melodies of £/sa, Elizabeth, 
Tristan and /solde, &c., only in his own brain, or whether 
they were the actual tones of subjects he studied, all are 
imitations. His ears not only heard the tone modulation of 
tones, but almost instantly their adaptations. 

When our schools are perfect the future composer will be 
a man who has been taught to study the intonation of the 
human in speech or otherwise, and every other manifesta- 
tion of human emotion (his own self not least.) This study 
must develop correspondingly with his cold, tiresome study 
of musical mathematics. I refea/ that the music of the 
day has almost an entire absence of suggestiveness of 
natural musical recourses existing. That which is ca//ed 
imitation in music of the day reminds me of the picture 
that was labeled ‘‘ This is a cow,” the artist only having 
seen a barn. 

But this will surely tire you, just as I tire of ‘only 
books.” I can read more in an honest face and human ex- 
pression than in all the books I ever read, which number, 
comparatively few. But Iam not exhausted—just becom- 
ing interested in the subject of pure imitation and the musi- 
cal reproduction thereof. Asking pardon for my presump- 
tion, I remain an everlasting student of cat cries, tones of the 
crowbar and forest sounds; for ‘‘all this must mean for me 
only something that I have to express (mimic) in the 
fashion of ideas” (imitation). Sincerely, 

Aue. C. Merz. 
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17 RUE DE LONDRES, 
BRUSSELS, June 18, 1807. { 


HE close of the concert season in Brussels was 
marked by a succession of concerts of sacred music 
most appropriate to the Lenten season, which was also 
drawing toa close. Three of these concerts are especially 
worthy of mention. The last concert of the season was at 
the Conservatoire, where they gave The Passion According 
to St. Matthew, by J. S. Bach, for the second time this 
year. 

In one of my earlier letters I gave a detailed account of 
the excellent and conscientious execution of this great 
work and some interesting historical details in regard to it. 
My letter was written soon after the first performance, 
when there was great enthusiasm over it. It had been 
some years in preparation and the final result did great 
credit to all those who had expended their care and labor 
upon it. For a special account of this concert I refer my 
readers to the former letter and will not repeat myself, only 
I must in justice praise the conscientious and truly religious 
manner in which this work was given and the equally 
religious way in which it was listened to. 

It has indeed been truly said that if all musical composi- 
tions before Bach were to be destroyed, that with his works 
alone as the cornerstone all musical art could be revivi- 
fied. One especially understands the force of this saying 
on hearing the Passion Music. Nothing could be more de- 
scriptive or convey more perfectly the thought intended 
the ascent to Calvary—the scene where the veil of 
quake, as described in the Bible narrative. 

Wagner has never done anything more truly descriptive 
andtrue. As the organ pealed forth its thunders and the 
wail of the chorus represented all nature in agony, the | 
effect was grandiose and moving beyond the power of | 
words to describe. The choruses at the Conservatoire are 
admirable. It would be impossible to find more perfect | 
ensemble, but the soli, with one or two rare exceptions, | 
were lamentably insignificant. | 

The Society of the Ysaye Concerts gave its sixth and last 
concert on Holy Thursday, April 15. The program was as | 


follows: 


Ouverture Tragique Brahms | 
Choeur des Chameliers, de I'Oratorio 

Rebecca.......ccceeees 
FOB os oon ddcccdesesdcetsccccnccccoccesose vocces 
Scéne lyrique for baritone, choeur d‘hommes et orchestre, 
poéme de Mr. Jules Sauveniéré. Judas, Mr. Fr. Pieltain; 
Le Peuple, Les Prétres, voices La Société Royale la 

Légia. 
Prélude de Parsifal 
Céne des Apdotres, scéne Biblique pour chceur d’‘hommes et 

orchestre 

Scéne du Vendredi-Saint de Parsifal 
Marche Impériale pour orchestre et choeur.. { 


.César Franck 
Sylvain Dupuis | 


Wagner 


The great success of the evening was the ‘‘Céne des 
apétres” (the Last Supper), this being the first time 
that the whole composition was given here. The in; 
terpretation by the fine chorus, La Légia, from Liége, 
under the direction of Mr. Sylvain Dupuis, was truly re- 
markable. The music is far from easy, owing to the en: 
harmonique modulations and chromatic progression, and 
puts to a serious test the musical qualities of the singers. 

This celebrated chorus conquered all difiiculties with ap- 
parent ease, and merited the admiration and applause that 


| 





the Temple is rent in twain, and the thunder and earth- | 
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| were givenit. This work, which dates, as we all know, from 

1849, was written by Wagner for the Festival of the Saxon | 
| Singers, which took place that year in Dresden. At that | 
| time the patriotic choruses of Weber, Nageli, Zelter and 
Marschner were in vogue, together with drinking songs, 
invocations to the Spring and the like. Therefore it is 
easy to understand the profound impression produced by a 
| work of entirely new character and of such vast proportions. 
It clearly foreshadowed ‘Tannhiiuser, also the spirited 
chorus which welcomes the arrival of Lohengrin, in which | 
the arrangement of the chorus is modeled after the manner 
of the polyphonists of the sixteenth century, and by which 
| Wagner has obtained such a wonderful effect in the tem- 

ple scene of Parsifal. 

The Judas of Sylvain Dupuis is a very dramatic work, 
richly colored and of real merit. The writing of it is due 
to the impression made by a representation of the Passion | 
Play at Oberammagau. The orchestra, under the direc- | 
tion of its great master, proved itself equal to the task im- 
posed upon it and did itself and its leader much honor, 
and fully deserves its growing reputation. 

The third sacred concert was given at the Maison d’Art 
April 15. The program included la Procession of César 
Franck; Triptique Symphonique, by Jan Blockx, a Belgian 
composer. This made a profound impression. It isa fine 
work, of a truly religious character and of remarkable de- 
votion and purity of thought and conception. The concert 
ended by a Biblical scene called Marie Madeleine, by Mr. 
Vincent d’Indy, which was warmly applauded. I must not 
negect to mention, which was called on the program Un 
Mystere (A Mystery), Les Yeux qui ont vu (The Eyes that 
Have Seen). This is not, however, precisely a mystery 
play; it is purely symbolical and shows in a somewhat 
strange and unusual way the meaning and benefits of the 
Passion. It made a good impression, although it shows 
rather too strongly the influence of Maeterlinck; but there 
is much to be said in its praise, and the interpretation was 
good. With these concerts the musical season ended, and 
now there is a dearth of music. 

This is the time for the ‘‘ concours” Conserva- 
| toire; the opening took place on Tuesday, June1l4. I will 
| give a little account of the most interesting in my next. 
| 
| 





at the 





I am finishing my letter a little hurriedly, as I am invited to | 
go to listen to an explanation of a harp, quite a new inven- 
tion, and which is so perfected that it is probable it will 
supersede all the old style of harps, and create an important 
change as to its importance and position in the orchestra. 
Heven T. Norru. 


Bad Taste, Poor Judgment and No Sense. 

PARIS, June 21. 
| pcg cannot be too careful about attach- 
ing importance to those communications from Eu- 
ropean students which find their way into print now and 
then, purporting to set forth the true conditions of things 
vocal and instrumental, in student life abroad. 
Such communications might be a benefit if properly 


done. Unfortunately they are never anything but blunt 
and dull instruments of personal spite and malice, aimed 


| 
| 


does that all amount to in point of truth ? 
of any one teacher found it so, there would be some excuse 


| science of tuberculosis. 
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that is played by the minds of ignorant and disappointed 
pupils in trying to injure professors. Nothing conceivable 
is more stupid than the way they go about the task. The 
same lack of intelligence that has caused their failure 
shows itself inthe blundering endeavor to cover that failure 
by denunciation. 

The histories that were brought to me when I first came 
in contact with these people caused first astonishment, then 
became tragic, till later the joke began to dawn on me, and 
the whole thing came forth in all its ridiculous absurdity, 
and I stopped it dead, as a breach of decency and a waste of 
breath. 

** My voice has been rui ed by So-and-so, restored by So- 
and-so,” means absolutely no more to me now than the 
** My doctor cures ewerything, my doctor cures nothing” of 


| the chronic hypochondriac. 


I have heard every teacher I know in Paris, and many at 
home and in England as well, denounced and extolled in 


| equally strong terms by different students, many even in 


the same day. 

I have heard the same teacher denounced aud extolled 
by the same pupils more than once, according to baro- 
metric changes, by pupils trying new professors and return- 
ing to the old. The supremely ridiculous effect of this 
seems wholly lost on the speaker. 

I have known girls to change fidelty to five teachers dur- 
ing the time I have known them, and have heard on each 
occasion the enthusiasms of displeasure or delight to suit 
the change. These ‘‘ideas” have been stated in so many 
words without the slightest attempt at excuse or reconcila- 
tion for the absurdity. 

The student who extols a teacher to-day will at the turn 
of a hand abuse that teacher to-morrow and extol another. 
It is invariable, it is a logical consequence, it is inevitable, 
and it has been my experience for over two years’ acquaint- 
ance with these people. 

There is no logic, no sense, no intelligence, no useful- 
ness, no conviction in such a thing. It is belittling, degrad- 
ing, vulgar, useless in a person, a collection of persons, a 
student or a professor, an anybody, to use a name in de- 
nunciation with no more justification for so doing than 
have these so-called injured students. No wise student, no 
professor, no refined intelligence, no shrewd person. would 
be capable of such stupidity, which harms only the writer 


and misleads only the unthinking. 


According to pupils there is not one teacher in the three 
Not one! What 
If all the pupils 


nations who has not ‘ruined voices.” 


for the statement. One here and there is simply ridiculous. 
People would better look elsewhere for the cause of the 


destruction. 


God knows teachers are far from perfect! The science of 


vocal development is far from being developed; so is the 


That is no reason why a common 


pupil should receive credence from unthinking people for 
what is nothing in the world but the gratification of a petty 
spite, and a personal desire to do harm. 


For it is nothing in the world but spite when done in this 


‘ , " way. Were it anything else in the world it be « . 
by disappointed students against the heads of professors. | ,. y “Ry sa tere, de oe lado ee ae would be done 
< differently. There is nothing in it; nothing. It does no 


Especially when branded by the names of professors, either 
pro or con, the personality is evident to every thinking 
person, the malice is shown up and the aim is lost. 

Were a student possessed of sufficient intelligence to per- | 
ceive the true discrepancies of educational workings as 
applied to self or comrades, and wise enough to set those 
discrepancies forth in distinct general principles, she would 
a sterling service to | 


t 


be doing a real, a conscientious, 
humanity, to progress, to music and to her fellows. 

When she writes, or talks, what may be called “‘ spitfire,” 
wholesale statements without logic, reason, fact, sense or 
conviction, merely denouncing some teacher as a fraud and 
a miscreant, or extolling one while denouncing another, the | 
motive of the work is plain on the face of it, and the result, 
except to that one person’s personal satisfactic.:, is nil. It 
is the work of discontent, of disappointment, lack of talent, 
prejudice and the most dire stupidity, for it neither helps 
the one nor hurts the other in the minds of those who think, 
The unthinking are led more astray than ever and nobody | 
is benefited. 

From two years’ acquaintance with students in Paris, I 
know what I am talking about in this regard and the part 


t 
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it 


good to students, to professors, to progress, 
art, to people, to anything. 


t 


to music, to 
It is low bred, illogical, stupid, 
It should by right never be printed. 


Fannie Epcar THOMAS 


asteless, useless. 


Lorenz to Europe.—Mr. Julius Lorenz, the conductor of 


the Arion Society, has left for Europe and will return about 


he middle of September 


Xaver Scharwenka.—Prof. Xaver Scharwenka left for 


zermany on the Normannia last Thursday to be absent five 


weeks. 


Dyna Beumer and the Queen.—-Dyna Beumer sang for 
he Queen of Belgium on the 16th of June at Brussels. Mr. 


and Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, were present. 


Notice.—Parties who have been doing business with one 


| Joseph Miitter, who represents himself as a musical agent, 
m 


ay learn something to their advantage by communicating 
heir experiences to the editor of this paper 
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ARTICLE Il.—BREATHING AND ‘* VOLUNTARY EFFORT "—COM- 
MENTS SUGGESTED BY ARTICLE II1. IN THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
VOL. XXIX., 28, aprit 14, 1897. 

HE article to which this is a reply is mainly a 
vigorous and merited attack upon the mischievous 

‘abdominal type” of breathing (or rather of expiration 

control) as opposed to (a) the superior costal or upper chest 
and (4) the inferior abdominal or diaphragmatic methods. 

We heartily approve of the general condemnation of this 
method; but we must take exception to the insinuation that 

Dr. Curtiss upholds it in his book, which is contained in the 
statement, ‘‘and yet many physicians indorse this fallacy 
and advise its employment regardless of the fact that its 
evil effects are laid bare before our eyes.” 

On the other hand, while condemning this one another 
fails entirely to describe the method which he advocates 
and teaches which Dr. Curtiss’ book does not fail to do. 

The article further indulges in certain theories which 
seem to pervade much of the literature on voice cultivation, 
and which do not appear to us to be warranted by facts 
which are established beyond question. 

These theories are as follows: 

(1) That all conscious muscular effort is wrong at any 
time during the training of a voice 

(2) That whatever is ‘‘ natural” is ‘‘ right,” meaning by 
‘*natural” that which is done intuitively, or without train- 
ing of any kind, and by “right,” that such procedure is 
calculated to produce the most efficient results, independent 
entirely of what the results may be. 

(3) That the ‘‘ whole difficulty in a case like his [a par- 
ticularly prominent singer instanced by name as using the 
abdominal method of breath control] arises from a con- 
scious effort to manipulate the abdominal and diaphrag- 
matic region,” a statement suggestive that the real physical 
trouble in such a case is not understood by the critic. 

The other points upon which we cannot agree with our 
author are : 

(4) That ‘it is a simple physical law that when the chest 
expands the abdomen must necessarily retract, and when 
the chest is flattened the abdomen must naturally protrude.” 

(5) That volitional control of the breath is opposed to 
‘‘unrestricted flow of the voice, something independent of 
any attempt to manage the respiratory efforts through a 
voluntary manipulation of the muscles that should have 
only an involuntary, instinctive action independent of the 
singer's guidance.” 

(6) That those ‘‘ who advocate and employ only a dia- 
phragmatic volitional control (which is the most efficient 
method to prevent pushing—J. S. B.) are using what ‘* is still 
the forcing method, obliging the singer to push the breath, 
instead of letting it flow,” which shows that the writer en- 
tirely misunderstands both the physics and practice of this 
method. 

Since the only object in entering upon this discussion is to 
help beginners by spreading truth as to the physics of sound 
and the physiology of voice production, and to try and ex- 
plain the subject in a way that shall be both simple and 
logical, we will, at the risk of some slight repetition, state 
the facts upon which our conception of voice training is 
based. 

These established facts are: 

(1) That vocal tone is made up of only three factors: 
(a) Pitch or number of the vibrations of the vocal liga- 
ments which take place in a unit of time (one second); (4) 
amplitude or width of such vibrations; (¢) quality (Fr., 
timbre; Ger., Klang), z ¢. the presence with the funda- 
mental of harmonics or overtones. 

(2) That the pitch is properly determined by the tension 
(stretching) of the vocal ligaments (commonly called vocal 
cords) to the necessary tightness by the laryngial muscles, 
and that any increased tension of these ligaments by pres- 
sure of air from the lungs against their lower sides and 
which increases the pitch an amount appreciable by the ear 
is wrong, because it produces a strain not intended by 
nature when providing the tensor muscles of the vocal 
ligaments for that express purpose. 

(3) That amplitude of vibration is produced by increase 
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in the amount edie or quantity) of breath aseai from 
the lungs, which increase of volume is to flow out absolutely 
without pressure against the vocal ligaments sufficient to 
cause any strain upon them or change of pitch. This does 
not necessarily mean zero pressure; but of that later. That 
any such pressure as would cause change of pitch can and 
must be prevented by holding down the diaphragm, and so 
preventing it from putting any push upon the issuing vol- 
ume of air while yet letting it return upward to its natural 
dome form of repose just fast enough to permit the outflow 
required for greater amplitude or loudness. 

(4) That quality is dependent on the vocal resonators 
or hollow resonating cavities of the throat, mouth 
and nose. 

(5) That these resonators are of two kinds: (a) Those 
which are unchangeable either in size or shape, and (4) 
those which are variable in either size or shape, or both, at 
the will of the individual through the action of muscles 
provided for those purposes by nature, which muscles can 
be strengthened and controlled just as surely as the dia- 
phragm or biceps. 

(6) That these resonators are brought into play and 
made to vary the quality by muscles which are and can be 
trained to act entirely independently of those which control 
efficient breath expiration as well as of those which govern 
the tension (and thereby the pitch) of the vocal ligaments. 
And that their use is only interfered with by improper 
tensions of the extraneous muscles of the neck, and whose 
proper functions are to turn the head in various ways for 
purposes other than for singing, or when by improper use 
of the diaphragm, using pressure up, brought to bear up- 
ward against the vocal ligaments, and a dangerous strain 
transmitted to all the surrounding muscles and parts. 

(7) That for singing we cultivate lung capacity so as to 
have a larger supply of breath to use in long sustained or 
ornate passages, and that this cultivation is chiefly accom- 
plished by means of inspiratory exercises. 

(8) That breath control means control over expiration 
and has nothing whatever to do with inspiration so far as 
tone making is concerned. 

(9) That breath control by means of the downward flat- 
tening of the whole dome of the diaphragm, which when 
trained to full and perfect command means rib expansion 
and consequent increase of waist girth all around at every 
inhalation, is the only method whereby we can secure (a) 
the maximum amount of air inhaled and (4) whereby we 
can vary the amount of air we allow to escape from the 
lungs in singing without producing any injurious pressure 
against the under sides of the vocal ligaments. And that 
the whole effort made in using the diaphragm is to pre- 
vent pressure, never to make it in the sense used in me- 
chanics or of ‘‘head” in hydraulics or ‘‘ electro-motive 
force” in electricity. 

(10) That the ‘abdominal method of breathing” means 
attempted control of the breath by pulling in the front 
edge of the diaphragm; that such a process cannot fail to 
produce the very pressure beneath the vocal ligaments 
which we are striving to prevent. That it must produce 
not only a strain and pushing of air up against and the 
forcing of air as such between the vocal ligaments, which 
air, of course, is not turned into vibration or wave, and 
hence produces what is called a ‘‘ breathy” tone. 

The above ten statements, we believe, broadly cover the 
fundamental facts of tone production (omitting the ques- 
tion of resonance for the present), which are, or should be, 
accepted as the physical and physiological bases of all voice 
culture or training. 

As to the means best to secure these results there is room 
for a considerable latitude of sober and just difference of 
opinion. The important point now, however, is to settle 
for all time whether or no the above facts are absolutely 
true. If any reader thinks otherwise we will gladly con- 
sider most carefully the reasons he presents for his adverse 
conclusions and will cheerfully adopt his views in case he 
proves his case. 

Before going further we desire to propose the term 
‘**pulse” (as short for pulsation), to mean an air wave 
whose only two factors are pitch and amplitude and which 
when to it the third factor, quality or timbre, is added be- 
comes (vocal) tone. The name is short and appears fairly 


analogous to the physical facts involved and will be used 
hereafter strictly in accord with the above definition. 

The claim ‘‘that all conscious muscular effort is wrong 
at any time during the training of a voice” is, we fear, 
based either on ignorance of vocal physiology or is a misstate- 
ment of what those who say so really mean. Perhaps the 


| difficulty lies in the possible double meaning of the word 
| effort, and if so, it may appear that both the advocates for 


and against the exercise of muscular effort are really trying 
to express exactly the same thought, and that consequently 
both are of our own opinion. If muscular effort means 
effort of a kind normal to the muscles referred to, in which 
case these muscles are exercised for the purpose intended 
by nature, and are accomplishing the desired result, both 
without overtaxing their own strength or interfering in any 
way with the use or action of any other muscle or set of 
muscles in similarly performing the functions for which 
nature provided them, then such muscular effort every 
reader will agree is normal, healthy and proper. 

On the other hand, if any muscle is exerted so as either 
to overtax its own strength or in the slightest degree to 
interfere with the normal and proper working of any other 
muscle or set of muscles, then surely all will admit that 
such procedure should be called unnatural, improper and 
conducive to inflammation or disease of one or both muscles 
(z ¢., both the one acting and overstrained and the one 
interfered with and thereby also strained). These two 
premises being accepted we pass to the question of con- 
sciousness, and as this is so intimately connected with our 
second topic, we will consider them together. 

This second, proposition that muscular action which is 
‘‘natural” must therefore be ‘‘ right,” is probably again 
partly founded on fallacy and partly on a misunderstanding 
or misinterpretation of the word ‘‘right.” By misinterpre- 
tation is meant that to one reader the word ‘‘right" may 
give a thought different from what it does to some other 
reader whose ideas on the subject have been molded by 
entirely different teaching and experience, and both may 
be entirely at variance with what the man thought who 
penned the word. Such was the source of endless, sense- 
less discussion in nearly every department of philosophy, 
religion and science until people began to elaborately define 
the use of each adjective, which they intended using con- 
stantly throughout the discussion of any subject, and then 
as carefully confined themselves to the use of it only accord- 
ing to their definition. We therefore propose the following 
definitions: 

(1) That ‘‘ natural” shall be taken to mean that which a 
person does, as we say, intuitively, by which we mean with- 
out teaching, training or in the exercise of definite mental 
purpose, based on reasoning out a course of action, and 
(2) That “right” shall mean that which, all things con- 
sidered, is conducive to the maximum efficiency of any act 
whatsoever to which it refers. 

These two adjectives being so defined, probably all will 
accept the definitions as fairly accurate, yet few will be 
willing to claim that whatever muscular effort is ‘‘ natural” 
in the above sense is therefore necessarily ‘‘ right” accord- 
ing to the definition just given. That it should happen to 
be true in a fewisolated cases is quite possible, but certainly 
the number of such cases among those who try to use their 
uncultivated voices for artistic singing is so very few as to 
most absolutely prove the rule just laid down. 

Returning to muscular effort, we believe that one and all 
are agreei that muscular effort which either strains the 
muscle acting orinterferes with another is wrong in the sense 
of being injurious, whether conscious or not. So by elim- 
ination we reach the question, should or should not normal, 
healthy muscular action for purposes of making or varying 
vocal tone be conscious or unconscious? and on this point 
probably most of us are in accord, namely, that in the 
artistic, finished, trained or educated singer it should be, 
will be and always is unconscious. As regards the 
untrained pupil who is working to become such an accom- 
plished artist there are two opinions upon the method by 
which this result shall be reached. The one school upholds 
what we shall term the “direct” or ‘scientific’ method of 
procedure, which is to teach the anatomy and explain fully 
the purpose of every exercise, and the muscle or set of 
muscles is to be benefited by it, and to make sure that the 
student not only hears but understands, and therefore 
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remembers and uses it correctly. The other school advo- 
cates the ‘‘indirect” method by the help of ‘‘sensations” 
or ‘direct action of the will,” which seems to us both 
unscientific and unsatisfactory because: 

(1) This is opposed to the educational methods at present 
in vogue in every other known course of study, scientific or 
otherwise. 

(2) The pupil is kept in ignorance of what he is really 
trying to do, and hence is absolutely helpless away from the 
teacher, because he has no mental guide based on knowl- 
edge. 

(3) That no one can do well what they try to do 
blindly. 

(4) That the pupil is more apt to be misled by his still 
untrained ear and think the tone he makes is good and 
properly produced, and in his endeavor to be sure of ear 
judgment he is apt to fail to note the improper muscular 
strains of which he has been kept in ignorance, and which 
otherwise would tell him he was doing wrong. 

(5) That being ignorant of the delicacy of his muscular 
outfit, still undeveloped, he will in his desire for rapid prog- 
ress be likely to strain it, as he would be most cautious 
not to do did he understand its condition and proper possi- 
bilities. 

It seems needless to goon multiplying reasons of this 
kind; one is sufficient, and that is that you cannot be ig- 
norant and achieve success in anything in the competitive 
activity which the nineteenth century educational demands. 
The curse of vocal training to-day, as it has been in all 
other departments of knowledge, is ignorance, and crass, 
willful, negligent ignorance at that. The man who to-day 
takes his stand for ignorance is doomed; he is signing his 
own death warrant as a man and as a teacher, and we shall 
herald his proclamation as the salvation of just so many 
more beautiful American voices saved from ruin, and their 
owners from depleted pocketbooks and blasted hopes. 

To say that the trouble with the abdominal system of 
breath control ‘‘ arises from a conscious effort to manipu- 
late the abdominal and diaphragmatic region” is mani- 
festly absurd. The trouble is, as we have already shown 
above, that abdominal constriction (it is not control or hold- 
ing back) can have no effect but to push, because it is a 
pulling in and not the allowing of something (the dia- 
phragm) pushed out to return in both rate and amount in 
the exact degree required to make tone, as is the case when 
breath expiration is so controlled by the return of the dia- 
phragm, extended by deep inhalation, to its normal position 
(of repose) during the expiration of breath in the produc- 
tion of tone. 

It has been claimed that ‘‘it is a simple physical law that 
when the chest expands the abdomen must necessarily 
retract, and when the chest is flattened the abdomen must 
necessarily protrude.” True enough, provided the lungs 
are not completely filled with air, and you neither let any 
more air out nor take any more in. But for what on earth | 
do you wish to manipulate your system in this remarkable 
manner without any respiration going on? If you inspire 
deeply what is to prevent the stomach expanding coin- 
cidently with the chest? The fifth point of controversy is 
the claim ‘‘that volitional control of breath is opposed to 
unrestricted flow of the voice, something independent of 
any attempt to manage the respiratory effort through a 
voluntary manipulation of the muscles that should have 
only an involuntary, instinctive action, independent of the 
singer’s guidance.” 

To begin with, that volitional control of breath by a cor- 
rect method is not only not opposed, but is productive of 
unrestricted ‘‘ flow of the voice” has already been shown in 
our explanation of the ‘‘abdominal method” to control 
breath, and is easy and perfect control by the ‘ diaphrag- 
matic method.” With the probable meaning of the latter 
part of the contention we are in full accord, namely, that 
the singer’s mind, when singing, should be absolutely free 
from any thought of voluntary muscular control of breath. 
We only insist that this cannot possibly be done until after 
such breath control has been learned through long and 
patient training of the muscles involved, until their correct 
action has become involuntary and automatic. That dur- 
ing the progress of this muscle training the action of the 
muscles must be volitional, and that the student must un- 
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derstand the muscles and what he is trying to do with and 
for them, or he cannot practice either safely or wisely. 
To say that ‘‘a diaphragmatic volitional control is a 


forcing method” is a statement entirely unwarranted by | 


the facts, as is readily understood from the description of 
-his method when properly used already given above. 


Things in General—No. IV. 


817 NEWHALL STREET, t 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 26, 1897. { 


HE rumor that Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr in- 
tended to open a studio in Milwaukee is true. 
Madame Burr enters upon her duties Wednesday; she 
will be in town two days every week, and more if her suc- 
cess demands more time. What this means to Milwaukee 


vocal students I cannot take the space to tell you at | 


length. 

When I say that we have not more than one singing 
teacher, you can understand why we have no singers of im- 
portance; there are a few who have studied abroad, but 
most of them are practically valueless. A singing teacher, 
in the truest acceptation of the word, we have never had 
more than twice, or thrice; if I dared, I should unhesitat- 
ingly say, never; there have been good musicians, who 
taught singing, but they have always had their limitations. 
One would not be able to place the voice; another would 
be a crank upon that worn-out, old breathing question; a 
third would have unpleasant mannerisms, &c. Madame 
Hess-Burr’s reputation is too great and too secure to 
make it very necessary for me to say much about her work, 
but there are people in Milwaukee to whom her work is un- 
known. 

Ishould say that common sense, artistic, sympathetic 
insight, conscientiousness, and technical knowledge were 
the keynotes to her success. She is peculiarly fitted for her 
calling; coming from a musical family, speaking the lan- 
guage with a faultless accent, having a very wide experi- 
ence with the world’s greatest people, everything has 
tended to train her for a perfect vocal teacher. Madame 
Burr does not fear the light of day and criticism upon her 
work; her studio doors are open, critics are welcome; this 
alone proves that her work does not partake of the char- 
latan methods of others I won’t mention, because we all 
know who they are. 

You will not hear in her studio pupils receiving such in- 
junctions as these: ‘‘ Place your larynx against your spine;” 
‘‘Balance your vocal cords in looseness; do not jam them 
together at the edges ;” or ‘‘ Breathe from the feet,” or ‘‘ Lie 
on the floor, hold a glass of water on the chest, sing and do 
not move the glass or spill a drop,” or ‘‘Run up and down 
stairs while sustaining a tone” (a good exercise for an in- 
sane asylum filled with chronics), or ‘* Know that no tone 
is correct unless the end of the tongue tickles,” or—there 
are so many similar quotations that one could go on indefi- 
nitely. We pay $5 or $10an hour forthe privilege of being 
told how to act like a pack of congenital idiots, with homi- 
cidal insanity, paresis and St. Vitus dance on the side. 
Rightfully these teachers have no claim upon our attention 
from any standpoint, moral or musical. All this makes 
Madame Hess-Burr stand out in glittering colors. I have 
the privilege of quoting from one of her letters: 

My DEAR Miss VON TETZEL— * * * From this time on it will be 
my continual duty to come out with the plain truth regarding our mu- 
sical humbugs in America. Mrs. French and you have done a great 
deal toward helping the honest teacher and musician, and if the good 
tenchers would come together and decide upon a plan to stop all this 
nonsense the newspapers would not have to work half as hard. It 
ought to go together, good music and good critics. [Alas! this 
Utopian idea, ideal, mystical, occult, of Madame Burr makes me 
fairly weep.}] Why isit that Americans like to be humbugged so 
much? Can you explain ittome? And now, as regards my teach- 
ing, all lam working for is to make good, real, honest, musicianly, 
artistic singers, with all the possible help of nature. That's what is 
missing with our singers; they are taught so much outside humbug 
that the pure voice given from God has left them for good. I think 
really very few have had as much experience in judging singers and 
voices asI have had. I have played for every living great artist 
(tnat is more than true, and all the great artists have paid especial, 
distinguished tributes to her rare abilities], and also for some very 
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bad ones. My own work in my vocal teaching is being done as 


| much as possible on my own, original ideas, and I only copy singers 


like Melba or Jean de Reszké after hearing good points, but never 
copy like a parrot. If a teacher is not able to give a pupil her or his 
original ideas, then, alas! Just think of some of our best known 
teachers going abroad every season, obliged to get new ideas in 
order to go on with their pupils next season. Oh! I could tell you 
some things, you would cry outat! I sometimes question myself, will 
it always be so? Some day I am going to have a good talk with you 
on the subject, but I think I have given you a little of my feelings 
and ideas on this question [indeed a very important one to the young 
singer), and I permit you to air all my remarks. I may not gain by 
it, but the poor singers may get their eyes opened. * * * 
Cordially yours, JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


There are undoubtedly some teachers extant who are 
very much put out by Madame Hess-Burr’s successes, and 
by her going so deeply recently into the vocal field, for 
which she has been really preparing all her life. I presume 
her successes enrage them—why not? Even if she had 
not made a study of vocal music and teaching, as she has 
done, her experiences with the great artists would make 
her an authority. Besides being a born musician, she has 
common sense and has accumulated a rare outfit of good 
points on the general vocal question. 

So, Milwaukee vocal pupils, this is the teacher the Lord 
has sent to you. Go and see her; it will do you good. 
From time to time Madame Hess-Burr will give recitals, 
and she will bring up her advanced pupils from Chicago to 
sing forus. Among these you will remember Miss Jenny 
Osborn, who made such a hit with Plunket Greene, at the 
Auditorium, in Elijah. 

I have one good teacher now anyway, who will give me 
the satisfaction of being able to polish up my adjectives of 
praise, which are now so very rusty. Madame Hess-Burr 
leaves her husband and children to come to us and assist 
us (money does not altogether recompense a teacher for the 
expenditure of nerve and brain force); we must profit by 
this while we have the chance. The richest people of Mil- 
waukee, also the best, are delighted with procuring for 
their daughters a teacher in whom they can place such ex- 
plicit confidence in all ways. I hope the studio will grow 
into a conservatory, with good teachers in every branch, 
low prices, scholarships, &c. I really think the future of 
Milwaukee in a musical way is looking much brighter. 
Heaven knows we have waited and suffered long enough! 
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It seems that the plan to secure Mr. Wahl for the presi- 
dent and Mr. Weld for the director of the Arion Society has 
almost fallen through. This letter explains itself, and you 
can read between the lines: 

Tue Arion CLus AND Mr. WAHL. 

This morning Der Herold publishes the following letter 
from A. G. Bodden, written for the purpose of correcting 
an erroneous account of the Arion Club's affairs as pub- 
lished in Der Herold of yesterday: 

To the Editor of Der Herold 

Regarding your article of yesterday as to the Arion Club, and 
in duty bound defense of Mr. Wahl, the undersigned, as chairman 
of the nominating committee, denies most emphatically that Mr. 
Wabl ever made his eventual election as president dependent upon 
the engagement of Mr. Weld as musical director. The true circum- 
stances are as follows: At the end of last season a nominating com- 
mittee was appointed by the president to select candidates for the 
offices during the coming year. This committee was expected to 
report at the yearly meeting, but they were obliged to state that de- 
spite all efforts they had been unable to find a suitable person for 
president, and consequently we asked to be excused from our labors. 
Therefore the club intrusted this matter to the new board of direct- 
ors, together with three other members, and this committee, after 
carefully considering and discussing the matter, came to the conclu- 
sion that the appointment of a resident musical director was abso- 
lutely necessary to awaken the active members from their lethargy 
and to increase their interest, as well as to procure more associate 
members, and especially the return of those who, discontented with 
our concerts, had resigned 

A local director could conduct the chorus rehearsals oftener and 
the orchestral rehearsals better, and there is not the slightest ques- 
tion but that all the members present, with the exception of one 
gentleman, believe that under Mr. Weld’s baton, with Mr. Wahi as 
president, there would not be the slightest doubt but that the Arion 
Club, both financially and artistically, would repeat those suc- 
cesses which made the former association of those two gentlemen 
the most successful, energetic and popular management the club 
incorporating this idea was unani- 


ever enjoyed. A resolution 
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mously accepted, and Messrs. Bishop and Thorndike, together with 
the undersigned, were instructed to call on Mr. Wahl. At first Mr. 
Wahl would not even consider the honor offered him, but after the 
unfortunate position of the club was explained to him he gave way 
to our request so far as to say that he would accept the nomination 
if it would be followed by his unanimous election by both the Arion 
Club andthe Cecilians, otherwise he would permit no use to be 
made of his name. Immediately after this the committee learned 
with regret that a few members of the Cecilian chorus, who were 
warm admirers of Mr. Tomlins, had begun to agitate against Mr. 
Weld, and had written to the Arions a letter requesting a postpone- 
ment of the election. Therefore the committee, bearing in mind their 
promise to Mr. Wahl, did not present his nameatall. Therefore 
it must beinsisted upon that Mr. Wahl is in no sense of the word a 
candidate for the presidency of the Arion Club, and it would be 
grossly unjust toward him did the undersigned fail to make the 
positive statement that Mr. Wahl in no way made his acceptance 

dependent upon the election of Mr. Weld as musical director. 
A. G. BODDEN. 

Now this is how matters stand: The Arion Society is 

composed of the Arion Society (male chorus), and the 
Cecilian Choir (female chorus). For three years, ever 
since Mr. Weld resigned, through the evil machination of 
some of the female members, the club has struggled with 
adversity, there has been a steady degeneration, it has gone 
almost to the last gasp. All (but one) of the wise mascu- 
line members now can see through a stone wall, and are in 
favor of securing the right director and president. The 
majority of the women, it appears, also favor a change in 
director. But because a few women are content with the 
present lamentable state of affairs, for personal reasons or 
prejudices, a whole society must wait upon their choice and 
pose for another year in the same ridiculous light they have 
posed in for the last three. 

Why does the Arion Society not allow these women to do 
asthey please? Let them secedeif they wish; it would bea 
good riddance. They have stuck fast like leeches for years, 
and it is a good time to let them go. There are other ladies 
in the city who have better voices, more common sense, 
less ridiculous methods of conducting the business affairs 
of the choir, and many other attributes the Cecilian Choir 
is and has been without. What have these women ever 

’ accomplished for you? No more than any other body of 
women would have done—in fact, less. Now, because a 
dozen middle-aged women oppose what is clearly the only 
correct step to be taken, are you going to allow the rest of 
the chorus and the public to suffer? If these women don’t 
like it let them get out. Their voices are not an especial 
addition to the club, anyway. If they, who were in the 
main responsible for Mr. Weld’s resignation in the first 
place, and who do not seem inclined to pay the deficit the 
club faces through their manipulation, are permitted to run 
matters any longer in a year the club will be deader than 
the proverbial door nail. 

Itis high time to put some of these people down; they 
have made trouble enough already. Wat are they that 
their wishes should be considered anyway ? Before they 
are entitled to ‘‘speak in public,” they would better go 
make a record as musicians, writers, performers, or intel- 
ligent, educated people. No more time should be wasted; 
it is a serious thing to start a season in debt, and saddled 
with a director who, much oratory to the contrary notwith- 
standing, has proved inefficient. 

sn ee 


The A Capella Choir gave a popular concert the other 


night. Program: 

Gemischter Chor, Gloria in Excelsis Deo......................2.- Stein 
Soprano solo, Angels Ever Bright and Fair.................... Handel 
Horace Simms aus Chicago. 

Mannerchor, Das Grab in Busento................0.0cccceseeees Zerlett 
Violin solo, Blue Bells of Scotland, air and variations...... Morrison 


Bert. Allen Beyerstedt aus Winona. 
Gemischter Chor— 


Gael Gotvew bis an Gow Tod. ......cccccccccdebecedbesdicosceces Litzel 
Stimmig, Misericordias Domini in Acternum Cantabo...Durante 
Gemischter Chor, Kinderwache...............0..cccccccccccecces Maier 
Soprano solo, Sing, Smile, Slumber.......................0..- Gounod 
Horace Simms aus Chicago. 
Frauenchor, Wollt ihr die Engelein Héren in Chor................ Abt 
BRmasehes, Wiegaated sis cces Kile didi ccccéceicshivstilctcces Brahms 
Violin solo, Kuiawiak, second Mazurka................... Wieniawski 
Bert. Allen Beyerstedt aus Chicago. 
Gemischter Chor, Abschied vom Walde................. Mendelssohn 


The program contains numbers criticised by me last 
month, and about the choir itself there is not much more to 
say now than I said then. Mr. Boeppler has the best man- 


aged and drilled choir in the city. The material is poor, but 
improving; his work is certainly beyond reproach. The 
tone is improving also, but good voices are needed in every 
one of the eight parts. The numbers were all well ren- 
dered, especially when one considers that the concert was 
not preceded by any rehearsal. The Durante number 
scored another success and was repeated. This piece has 
a splendid motion; it is a veritable vocal fugue. 
trying for the choir, and if any fault were to be found with 
it aside from the tone it would be that the time was too 
much accentuated. Still this is a relief when one considers 
the lackadaisical, sloppy tempos one generally encounters. 
Mr. Boeppler leads as a man with blood in his veins should 
lead. The soloists were two bright little youngsters, not 
prodigies, but healthy boys, with a healthy talent. The 
little violinist, aged seven, has one of the finest heads I 
have ever seen; he ought to amount to a great deal in the 
future. The boy singer has a sweet voice. He will sing 
four times with Sousa this summer. 

All hail, the A Capella Choir, with its good disposition, 
earnestness, clean record and best of all conductors! 

ss *# * 

At Schlitz Park we have light opera. The librettist is 
Mr. John Fraser, Jr.; the composer and director, Mr. Gus- 
tave Siiders. The play this week is Cuba Up to Date, in 
which theme there is unlimited possibilities. The man- 
agers are negotiating with a New York theatre for the 
Eastern production of this lively little extravaganza. The 
music is bright and taking, the libretto full of original 
spots; altogether it is an immense improvement upon the 
piece they gave the first week. The troup is fair; it con- 
tains a clever soubrette and ballad singer with a sweet, 
sympathetic voice. Mr. Fraser has in preparation a libretto 
entitled Little Miss Milwaukee. These extravaganzas are 
harmless, and deserve many more words of approbation 
than do the fetid, useless analyses of human life, physical 
and mental, that go before the public now from the pens of 
ultra-degenerates. I can honestly say that these produc- 
tions at the Park merit the support now given to the vaude- 
ville shows. Mr. Fraser and Mr. Siiders leave you with a 
well pointed moral and a good taste in the mouth, so, so 


much is surely good. 
CHARACTERS. 


Bee Ge GAGE GE. oo nccccccsccedccctecceac Louise Willis Hepner 
Capt.-Gen. Failer, a very ferocious person........... Harry Cashman 
Otto Kritzmeyer, a war correspondent................ Jack Guilmette 
Con McGuire, a Milwaukee politician...............Mountjoy Walker 


TT Danes robervesccvasesdiccesedeoderdcosteny David DeWolf 
NE III hn on cclvecbtsceciscccancees secwood Lulu Walters 
i odes se ctctscceccsvocecceseveves Hazel DeLisle 
Piccolo, a Spanish lieutenant..............0ceceeesceeeeeees .May Belle 


Ty © EES INE ooo ow cccescccccsecconosceses Gordon Eldredge 
Lieutenant Dashwater, U.S. N...........cecscccceccecees C. M. Parker 
Tough Teddy...... Arthur Evans 
Grizzly Adams..... >... Cowboys from Texas...<~ Charles Mortimer 
Bad Jimmy........ ) Lou. Stevens 
Chiquita, a saucy little rebel...............cccceecceeeees Nellie Lynch 
Marianne, Failer’s better two-third................-.+++ Adella Barker 


Danse Espanol, Mile. Amy Damaria and corps de ballet. 
Citizens of Havana, Spanish soldiers, &c. 

For his remodeled saloon and restaurant Pabst has pur- 
cased a Makowsky picture, entitled The Judgment of 
Paris. This restaurant, by the way, is the first one we 
have ever had, and it is really very elegant; it has hand- 
somely finished walls, lined with pictures from good artists, 
and private dining rooms upstairs. ‘The cuisine is excel- 
lent, and the prices are very moderate. But the picture! 
It is very showy. Juno sits back, scowling and haughty, 
upon a nice, damp cloud; the apple has been hurled by 
Discord, who stands at one side; Paris, a dark youth, is 
gracefully handing it to Venus, a very nude figure, radt- 
ating rosy light and surrounded by cherubs. That is all I 
remember of it; I only saw it for a moment, but as far as I 
could see in the time at my disposal it is a very well exe- 
cuted, impressive, graceful and appetizing picture. If, 
after gazing upon the lurid beauties of this picture, the 
observer does not acquire a beer appetite, and immediately 
squander a nickel upon the new brew of beer, he must be 
a very blasé creature. There is a good deal of fresh color, 
beautiful form, motion, pose in this picture; the light radi- 
ating from the undraped Venus seems fairly rhythmical. 
But—oh, Mr. Hale, of Boston! 

Emity GRANT VON TETZEL. 


It is still | 





Constantin von Sternberg. 


| 
]* is an error to assume that the music life of a 
community must needs be in the care of natives to be 
genuine; Beethoven was part and parcel of Vienna’s music 
life, though he was born of Dutch descent in Bonn, and 
came to Vienna in mature years. None the less his art 
was Viennese; in a thousand minute rays the light of 
Austrian melody is refracted in his art; the lighter moods 
are as genuine Viennese as Strauss’ waltz melodies. The 
more serious, deeper moods, however, are universal, as all 
great things are. 

Very similar is the position of Handel in England's 
music history, Cherubini’s in France, Orlando Lasso’s in 
Germany, Henselt’s in Russia, and so forth in innumerable 
instances. The question was never: ‘‘Where were you 
born?” but ‘‘ Where are your sympathies?” and in no coun- 
try has this question reached a point of such importance as 
in ours, where the nationality question was, and still is, a 
ticklish and elusive one. 

Who is in reality an American musician? 
diving into often misleading investigations of race, tribe or 
nationality, it seems—at least for the present and the next 
fifty years—best to answer this intricate question from the 
practical, impartial, logical and broad standpoint character- 
istic of Uncle Sam, and say: The musician who has devoted 
the best years of his life tothe musical development of this 
country, who has—in contradistinction to the mercenarinessof 
our grabbing operatic stars—held an ideal in his heart, who 
earned his money legitimately, and who has come and 
stayed with us, and has become an American, he 7s an 
American musician, whether he studied here or abroad, 


Instead of 


| whether he was born or merely studied abroad, whether 


he was born where he studied or elsewhere. Uncle Sam's 
generous hospitality would indeed be very little short of a 
fake if he would insist upon regarding as foreigners such 
men as Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, Walter Damrosch, 
Constantin von Sternberg; they are all of foreign birth, yet 
who would refuse to call them representative American 
musicians ? 

Not the preparatory period of a man’s life is the essential 
one, but the period of his activity; not for what he gets 
ready, but what he does, is what tells. In the case of Con- 
stantin von Sternberg it can be said that he is one of us, 


| and has been for seventeen years. 


Quiet, steady, and incessantly has his remarkable in- 
fluence radiated to every part of this country. What an 
endless list of important works has his masterly playing in- 
troduced to us! What a list of well established teachers and 
players has he brought out! What favorites many of his 
works have become among us, and how they have held 
their place among all classes of players, while myriads of 
other compositions are gone and forgotten! And how he 
has wormed himself into our ideas, our feelings, our very 
language! What more could he do to become an Ameri- 
can, and what other musician, native or foreign, has done 
more for our musical development ? 

In one respect only his foreign birth was always notice- 
able; he has never accepted the social position which some 
of our vulgar money bags are inclined to assign to the mu- 
sician (or to any kind of artist). Conscious of his powers, 
conscious of the loftiness of his calling, he has ever main- 
tained a Liszt-like hauteur toward the wealthy vulgar, but 
also an equally Liszt-like brotherliness toward the humble 
and aspiring student. And for this mental attitude—(or is 
it psychical? perhaps so)—-he deserves the gratitude of 
every fellow musician, as well as of those whose hollow air 
of superiority toward the artist was due to ignorance. 
These facts are not mentioned in any of the encyclopedias 
or lexicons containing his biography, but they are never- 
theless of far more significance than the accidental date 
and place of his birth. For several years he has devoted 
himself almost exclusively to his pupils and to his compo- 
sitions, but on the rare occasions when he played the 
strong individuality, the personal magnetism of the man, 
the utter subservience of technic to a higher end have 


| called forth the spontaneous enthusiasm of his audience, 


and we hope in all earnestness to see him ‘‘in the ring” 
again, measuring his powers with the much heralded, long- 
haired foreign virtuoso, and coming out with flying colors. 








HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Masic, and Ballads. 
Care of CHICKERING 4&4 SONS, 
From June to October.] 130 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ANNA LANKOW, | 


— WYocal Instruction, 
GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
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AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 
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SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
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NEW YORK. -- 


MONTEFIORE, ... 


Z2m—Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Se 


Autorise par l’Etat de New York, Decembre 9, 18905. 


Comité pour L’'AMERIQUE A New York. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Docteur en Droit. 
E. Walpole Warren, Docteur en Théo'ogie. 
Thomas Hunter, Président de I'Ecole Normale de New York. 
Gen. Josua Chamberlain, Gouverneur de |’Etat du Maine. 
Henri Von Daur. 
Hon. John D. Crimmins. 


John F. Dillon, Docteur en Droit, ancien Juge de la Cour 


Supréme. 
Henry G. Marquand, Président du Museum Métropolitain de 
New York. 
Rev. Charles F. Hoffmann, D.D., L.L.D., D.C.L. 
Candace Wheeler, Présidente de la Société des Arts de New 
York. 
Mary R. Callender. 
Caroline de Forest. Elizabeth C. Edmund. 
Helena de Kay Gilder Mathilda Smedley. 
Mariana G. Van Rensselaer. Walden Pell, Paris. 
Frances A. Levy, Honorary Présidente. 
Mathilda Smediey, Director and Founder General. 


Sarah E. Buckbee. 





Comiré A Paris (FRANCE). 


S’adresser pour renseignements a l'Ambassade et au Consulat des 
Etats-Unis, a Paris. 

MEMBRES DU ComITE FRANGAIS—Félix Herbet, Avocat a la Cour, 
Maire du Vime. Arrondt.; Léon Cléry, Avocat Ala Cour; Charlies 
Richet ; Antony Ratier, Avoué au Tribunal de la Seine, Senateur 
de I'Indre; Madame Marjolin, née Ary Shaffer; Mme. James S. 
Gibbs, ex-Présidente du Club Musical de Chicago; Mme. Demont 
Breton, Présidente de la Société des Femmes Artistes; Mme. Walden 


Pell et Miss Mathilda Smedley, ex-officio. Pour toutes correspond- | 


ances officielles s'adresser 4 Mr. Henry Vignaud, Membre honoraire 
du Comité, Premier Secrétaire de |'Ambassade des Etats-Unis. 

MEMBRES HONORAIRES DU CONSEIL—T. B. Eustis, Ambassadeur 
des Etats-Unis a Paris; S. E. Morse, Consul Général des Etats-Unis 
& Paris; Massenet; Puvis de Chavannes; Francois Coppée; Sully, 
Prudhomme, Benjamin Constant, Frédéric Passy, Théodore Dubois, 
Directeur du Conservatoire ; Paul Dubois, Directeur de l'Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Membre de l'Institut; Camille Flammarion, Auguste 
Rodin, Carolus Duran, Duc de Pomar, Gustave de Morsier, Mme 
Isabelle Bogelot, Mme. Kendall Champlin, Mme. Camille Flamma- 
rion, Baronne Seilliére, Comtesse de La Rochefoucauld, Mme. James 
Jackson, Mme. Arnaud de Folard, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Mme 
Adolphe Bocage, Madame Bensaude, Madame Blanc (Théodore Bent- 
zon), Mme Juliette Adam 

Arnaud de Folard, Avocat; Laisney, Avoué au Tribunal; F 
Adolphe Bocage, Architecte. 





Editors The Musical Courier : 
HEN agreatand successful undertaking, silent- 
ly accomplished, is given to the public, the natural 
interrogations, How and when ? who is the originator? who 
is the promoter? what are the aims and objects ? what will 
be the result ? are in order publicly and privately. The 
answer ‘* Time will tell” usually covers the interrogations. 
The American National Institute, to be erected at Paris, 
France, by Americans, based on American land, held by 
title, and built by American money, controlled by Ameri- 
can trustees, to benefit Americans, is a surprise, but not to 
the noble women who have brought about the realized 
hope of many—not to the founder, Miss Mathilda Smedley, 
an American woman, who saw the need of such an institu- 
tion, and, not content with seeing the need, acted with de- 


termination and forethought to secure the demand upon a | 


basis that must appeal to both republics, that are interested 
in the consummation with equal warmth and fervor. 

On the 16th day of January, 1895, at the house of Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, 34 West Fifty-fourth street, a meet- 
ing was held by a board of trustees of the American 
National Institute Prix de Paris, to advance the work for 
the benefit of American girls who have been properly 
trained and prepared to be sent to Paris to finish their 
education in whatever branch of art or science they may 
have selected for their future work. Mrs. Pell, through 
great social influence, money and encouragement, has bene- 
fited more students in Paris than any other American. Her 
salon has been the home of student life for many years, 
and regarded with affection and favor by all who have en- 
joyed her friendship or assistance. Although eighty-seven 
years of age, truly a mother of art in years as well as in 
heart, she has ever maintained her enthusiastic hopes to 
lay the cornerstone of the American Institute in the near 
future. Mrs. Pell, having been one of the largest contribut- 
ors, says that ‘‘in the accomplishment of this benefac- 
tion she will have realized the desire of her heart.” 

I believe it will be a realized hope, for the golden shore 
of success isin view. The ship of ways and means is in 
sight; a few more strokes of the wheel of purpose and the 
end will crown the work—the result the crowning glory, of 


ambition and achievement to unite the republics of France | 
and the United States through the bonds of art at the close | 


of the nineteenth century—the institute to stand a me- 
morial to the past, an honor to the present, a hope of the 
future. Truly a national benefaction to American students 
The great evil has been that students have gone abroad 


without proper training and much of their time and money | 
wasted seeking suitable and comfortable accommodations, | 
and proper instructors; they find their slender purses inade- 
quate to their needs ; they become discouraged and too 
frequently failure follows. 

To protect students from these disadvantages the insti- 
tute proposes to make arrangements at nominal rates and 
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| place them desirably on their arrival in Paris, with the | non-partisan and exclusively for talent of whatever creed, 


assurance that, next to the United States Legation, the 
| institute will furnish protection, and that under this protec- 
| tion students can feel they have a ‘“‘home and country.” 
| The appended letters will give at least an idea of what 
| student life in Paris means without proper direction—they 
| tell a tale of woe. It isa recorded fact that two talented 
| girls died the past winter from starvation. 
It is time that the United States aroused herself to the 
| fact that her native talent 1s being crushed and will event- 
ually dze out unless nourished by proper direction and pro- 
tection, especially while studying abroad, which is a recog- 
nized requirement to reach the height of attainment. We 
| have talent. 
well clirected action. 

In order to attain the greatest degree of excellency and 
the great objects which it is intended to further it must be 
managed with a liberal policy on broad lines, unsectarian 
and non-partisan, where the poorest and lowliest may 
| reach the high station through merit, and streams of 
revenue more precious than gold will gush forth—the 
wealth of brains—not subject to commercial standards, but 
gifts from God; not bought or sold, but cultivated to enrich 
humanity. For the past twenty-five years foreign talent has 
taken millions of money out of our country; shall we be 
willing that this should be continued to the exclusion of 
our own native genius, or shall we establish the American 
National Institute in Paris, which will help to secure tu our 
own talent a part of this tremendous whole ? 

The French people have recognized this fact, and being 
| true lovers of art have joined hands with the committee in 
| New York. 

Miss Smedley has just returned from abroad, where she 
| 





has been working in behalf of the institute, the result of 

which has been beyond her expectation, having not only 
| secured for it the very best masters of France in art, music 
and literature, but the interest of the French Government— 
| from which there isa possibility of a subvention, and before 
| a stone of the building is laid the letter attached, which ex- 
| plains itself, which means the greatest protection in case of 
| any difficulty—received through the United States Embassy, 
| which will be placed before the executive committee in 
New York, together with the minutes of the meeting of the 
executive committee held in Paris. The plot of ground 
has been selected as the most suitable location, being with- 
in walking distance of professors of both sides of the Seine, 
not far from Round Point and the Champs Elyseés, and be- 
longs to the city of Paris. 

It is possible if this is purchased before October 19 a con- 
cession may be made, and it only remains for the American 
public to decide how long the American girl student shall 
be compelled to wait for these advantages. (*Letters from 
circular of information, pp. 15, 22, 20, 30, &c.) 

The promoter has desired nothing but the highest and 
best for this work, and has spared no time or effort with 
this end in view. She has worked silently under the pennon 
of hope, and now the dawn has come! 

When everything that could be done in Paris was an ac- 
complished fact, Miss Smedley’s strength being overtaxed, 
it was essential she should secure rest. She, as a guest of 
Mrs. James Jackson, of Paris, traveled in Egypt. On their 
return during a visit to Rome Miss Smedley sought and 
obtained an interview with Cardinal Rompolo, the Secre- 
tary of State of Pope Leo XIII., an honor perhaps un- 
recorded in the history of the Church—a Protestant received 
unheralded and unaided in recognition of the work personally 
accomplished. Evidently his great foresight induced uni- 
versal interest. Miss Smedley received from Cardinal 
Rompolo the Alumnz Medal of the Benedictine Order of 
Pope Leo XIII. in a case marked with the Papal arms, as a 
reward of merit for having founded so great a work for 
the American girl student. She also received from His 
Eminence the Cardinal a photograph of himself with his 
autograph, accompanied with expressions of interest, of 
which Miss Smedley may be justly proud and regard as an 
exceptional honor. 

The institute being incorporated as non-sectarian, and 





* The circular of information here referred to isan important 
volume published by the American National Institute in Paris giv- 
ing full information on the subject, together with copies of corre- 
spondence and letters of the most important persons in Europe or 
America. Copies of the book can be had upon application to Miss 
Smedley, Van Dyck Studio Building, 989 Eighth avenue, New York 
city, or from Mrs. Walden Pell, 1 Avenue Montaigne, Paris, France. 
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Many teachers come to New York and in a few weeks 
complete the course for a Teacher's Certificate 

(MISS) KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, 
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and donations coming from all creeds, it was very wise of 
Miss Smedley to secure recognition at the Vatican. 

Again a Jewish rabbi, equally as pleased with the work, 
gave his indorsement unqualifiedly, and Protestants are 
equally as pleased that the American National Institute is 
as set forth, and as Mrs. Pell says, ‘‘to remain so for- 


| ever and ever under all circumstances,” to which I add 


We must protect it, and the time is ripe for | 








| 


| 





“Amen!” 

When I founded and organized the Daughters of the 
American Revolution I had the plan in view to erect an art 
memorial in this country—under patronage of the Gov- 
ernment, upon the basis of the West Point and Annapolis 
academies—to honor the memories of our French allies, 
to pay tribute to the past by promoting the present to ad- 
vance the future—in other words, aid the living and 
thereby honor the dead, and enrich our Republic through 
deeds, not words. 

The time has come to do so, and the work of Miss Smed- 
ley fully indorsed, and co-operation pledged to make Paris 
the mother house from which daughters shall be sent to 
enlighten the world through the divine art. Radiation 
will follow. The first and eldest daughter shall locate at 
our own capital, and all daughters of America are asked to 
respond to Miss Smedley’s call, and to help make the institute 
the crowning glory of our patriotic work, Let each State 
society, Daughters of the Revolution et al., secure ways 
and means to establish a scholarship; I have founded one in 
memory of my son; let other ‘‘Women of Calvary” do 
likewise to keep memory green. Let October 19, the 
anniversary of the battle of Yorktown, demonstrate the 
truth, that Americans remember “‘ our allies.” 

Each pupil who is admitted will be required to pass an 
examination before a critical committee appointed by the 
board of trustees to give proof of requirements—and from 
this date we can say with pride ‘‘it is consummated !’ 
Scholarships can be secured. Detail will follow from this 
time, for we hope to keep the public in touch with the en- 
terprise. Each State of our Union has only to ask to re- 
ceive full attention, to be made familar with the modus 
operandi of the work, and soon all will realize that the 
institute is an orchestra of possibilities to be heard around 
the world, to honor art, increase culture and enrich 
humanity. 

The circular of information gives detail to date; a new 
one will be issued by June 1, 1898, to give the results of 
the present year. A lady of Paris has tendered to Miss 
Smedley a house for initial residence, also to make a re- 
pository for the gifts to the institute, which already are 
numerous and valuable. A benefit has been secured 
through the New York Life Insurance Company to found- 
ers’ kin, whereby special rates are made on $1,000 policies 
to those who may desire to leave post obit gifts to the 
institute, the company acting as trustee of the same when 
desired todo so. It is expected each State will vie with 
the others to aid the endeavor, and that the United States 
Government will respond as enthusiastically as France to 
insure the completion and dedication of the institute in 1900, 
to specially mark the exposition with an enduring memorial 
to the honor of France and the United States, sponsers 
of the artistic enterprise to unite the two republics with 
stronger bonds of international fraternity. 

Fiora ApAMs DARLING, 
Founder General, Patriotic Hereditary Societies 
of America, Washington, D. C. 
President of Reference, American National 
Institute, Paris, France. 


LETTER OF THE Prerect oF Poxice, Paris, FRANCE, ON 


THE ABove SuBJECT. 

REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, } 

PREFECT DE POLICE, ‘ 

PARIS, December 16, 1896. } 

To the Ambassador of the United States of America: 

You were kind enough to recommend to me, in your dis- 
patch letter of the 12th inst., in very special terms, Miss 
Smedley, who desires to secure recognition as an establish- 
ment of public utility for the asssociation entitled the 
American National Institute (Prix de Paris), now in the 
course of formation, in which your embassy is interested; 
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the object of which is to create a centre of encouragement 


for Americans who come to France to study the arts, 
literature and sciences. 

It gives me pleasure to say that I received Miss Smedley 
together with Mrs. Gibbs, the lady who accompanied her. 


The papers of the association under notice were sent by 


me on the 12th inst. to the Prefect of the Seine, transmit- 
ting to him also the very forcible information which I have 
taken pains to collect on the subject of the proposed 
enterprise. 

I have in the meantime given these ladies the necessary 
information upon the course to follow in order to secure at 
the fitting moment for the institution the recognition of the 
French Government, as a work of public utility. 

I will add, Monsieur Ambassador, that the entire support 
of my administration has been won for the work undertaken 
by Miss Smedley, and I have every reason to believe that 
this work, patronized by the élite of American society and 
by a large number of the notabilities in the arts and litera- 
ture of America, as well as by a large part of the notabili- 
ties in the arts and literature of my own country, will 
receive in France the best reception. 

Be pleased to accept, Monsieur Ambassador, the assur- 


ance of my very high consideration. 
Tue Prerecr or Potice. 





Attention. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

Who could read on Sunday, June 27, the Paris column in 

the New York Hera/d and the articles published by THE 
Musica Courier for the past year without stopping to con- 
sider what it all means—slow starvation and failure. 

Yesterday's Herald records the suicide of an American 
girl student in Paris who belongs to the city of Philadel- 
phia. Is not this becoming a national disgrace, that one of 
the daughters of the United States, trying to complete an 
education, should so fail as to bring about: suicide? Is it 
not time something is done to help the student to realize 
what she will have to meet abroad if she is not properly 
equipped in her own country before going ? What she will 
have to meet, and whether she has talent enough to warrant 
her undertaking, and if her letter of credit will reach to 
the end of her instruction to fit her for a competent teacher 
or successful career ? 

Whoever has read these articles will be interested to 
know that work to alleviate this condition has been silently 
going on to preserve the talent and genius of the country, 
and within a few days the public will have the subject 
matter put before them on a well planned and organized 
basis, developed and equipped with what will bring about 
a revolution in the artistic and musical world, backed by 
the best brains of this country and France. 

Tue Musica Courier has been doing a noble work in 
making known to the world the home and foreign con- 
ditions of students’ life to be met and overcome. 

If we, as a nation, are to rise to a recognized standard, 
and supported in that recognition at home and abroad, the 
first great step to success is to recognize our ignorance, 
inability and fault, and seek a remedy. Millions of dollars 
go out to foreign talent, while our own is passed by be- 
cause of an unfinished condition. Whose fault is this? 
Not the students, but the people of the United States who 
do not stop to look into the cause. 

The above article under the head of the American 
Nationa! Institute gives the best formulated plan that has 
yet appeared before the public, not telling what is pro- 
posed to be done, but what has already been accomplished, 
which must appeal to every father and mother of the 
United States. X. X. 

NEw YORK, June 28, 1897. 


Armstrong Lectures.— William Armstrong, musical critic 
of the Chicago 7rzbune, by request of the president of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, lec- 
tured in London on Wednesday before a distinguished audi- 
ence on American Composers. Mr. Armstrong,at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, was presented with a laurel wreath. 














MANHATTAN BEACH, July 5, 1897. 


RITING letters to THe Musicat Courier is 
not such a hardship after all when you can write 
them from ‘Manhattan, swept by ocean breezes,” while 
listening to the strains of Sousa’s peerless band as they 
float in and out and all around. 
I wonder whether all the tired musicians, teachers and 
other worthy professional people realize how close they are 
to relief from the heat, and also to the pleasure of listening 
to this great organization with the fascinating environ- 
ments, although Sousa and his band need nothing indeed to 
add to their powers of attraction; at least it would not seem 
so to see the thousands of people in line all the length of 
the hotel. They have been doing a colossal business in 
the afternoons, and El Capitan has been drawing similar 
houses at night. 

Just as a sample of the delightful programs presented I 
append those of Sunday and Monday. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Northrop, as always, is creating no end of sensation, and 
Mr. Arthur Pryor is eliciting muchenthusiasm. Mr. Achille 
Alberti, accompanied by Mr. Isidore Luckstone, has also 
sung here twice, and has been pre-eminently successful: 


De, Bcc ccicnccentescccccvescedoesscoccenssiicucdus Flotow 
Night scene from Tristan and Isolde ................000ceeeeee Wagner 
i encckocengbabebducesdéased Necesciscormeneneses Verdi 
SOO Oenbaa bbb sud cévepdcosesebeSedtetepscccceocadctossnensees Roff 
By SID ores ce cdceccccveséocesdepeacsseddbecdes Dreyscheck 
BOOED WORPOTNGIAR,. 60.00 ce cccccovecccssecccovessccvccsocccoovs Massenet 
Soprano solo, Se Seran Rose. .........ccceccccsscccccscccccececes Arditi 
Elizabeth Northrop. 
PSE SOE GIO i ccs ceccivccsccescccecs cectcoccccsue Westerhout 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever............6cccscecccesees Sousa 
Baritone solo, Romanza, from Faust.........-......0eseeeeeees Gounod 
Achille Alberti. 
i rE . 6s. ec teiabuidebiacertectontesedébacs vue Ascher 
Overture, The Promised Bride... ............cccceeccececeees Ponchielli 
Funeral march from Die Gétterd4mmerung.................. Wagner 
Pe SEE HEMOEIOIDs cvcdcccncccvetcosnesetacdcccccoscnspevece oes Bizet 
Fleugelhorn solo, Sing, Smile, Slumber....................... Gounod 
Franz Hell. 

Religious fantasie, Songs of Grace and Songs of Glory......... Sousa 
Baritone solo, Il Balen, from Trovatore...............6.0000ee0e+ Verdi 
Achille Alberti. 

Sr ae OD ie cvcce cect ccsccssesncccceoccecsccece Godfrey 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever............................ Sousa 


Soprano solo, Shadow Song........ 0 ccccccccscccccccvcveeees Meyerbeer 
Elizabeth Northrop 


Hungarian marc: Rakoczy.........0.ccceecceccccecesceeseeece Berlioz 
Det R te) FON d sc cccwnccccccccessvcvsdniwcetscetocesestvesecee Weber 
Concluding with My Country, 'Tis of Thee. 
ee NE Be WIND 6 ote coscndncostdastosscccgeanchedues Wagner 
ME UO cccnuncndaseddedecussensesé uegeseveteddsooeeeees Orth 
rn re, oss sate leanepedboocswegedusesbovses Pryor 
Arthur Pryor. 

Scenes Historical, Sheridan's Ride...............20ccceeeeeceeeee Sousa 
PG BO, Bs soy. n cs ccccvecavacesenteqcebenvesccce-soese Donizetti 
Elizabeth Northrop. 

I cc ccccccvccdtesonbectcesopvoeescesocesccesacs Gillet 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever...........................Sousa 
Baritone solo, Toreador Song, from Carmen..................-.. Bizet 
Sounds from the Sunny South...............cecccceeeeecceeuee Iserman 
Patriotic song, The Star Spangled Banner.................-.-. Arnold 


With artillery accompaniment. 
During a delightful call on Mr. Sousa, who is at the Man- 
hattan, reveling in sea bathing, bicycling, and the happi- 
ness of being with his charmlng family, he initiated me 
into some of the situations of his new opera, The Bride 
Elect, for which he is furnishing the book, the music and 
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the lyrics. Judging from past successes as well as the 
knowledge of Mr. Sousa’s vast versatility, he will not fail 
to interest many people who wonder ‘‘ what Sousa will do 
next.” His new march, The Stars and Stripes Forever, is 
certainly a catchy one, and absolutely distinct from all the 
others. 

“It isa remarkable thing to me, Mr. Sousa,” said your 
correspondent, ‘‘how you keep away from your own self 
the way you do.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, mischievously, ‘it’s too bad other people 
do not succeed so well.” Mr. Sousa also gave me the infor- 
mation that he was to have a week at Pittsburg in Oc- 
tober. 

At Brighton they have done the very wise thing to have 
Mr. Thos. F. Shannonand his Twenty-third Regiment Band, 
which draws very many visitors from Brooklyn, and who 
are proud of the attainments of this organization. Mr. 
Shannon is a graceful, magnetic leader, with not alone a 
power over his men, but personally he is able to draw from 
a large circle wherein he is deservedly popular. 

Although the band is only supposed to be there for a 
short time, it would be a great mistake to remove it, for 
vaudeville alone is not enough to keep the hundreds of 
people amused, and especially the people that Brighton 
draws from Brooklyn and New York. The appended pro- 
grams will show the high grade programs Mr. Shannon is 
presenting : 

Overture, William Tell............ 
Excerpts from El Capitan.............. ‘ 
Trombone solo, selected. . : ; 
Mr. A. L. Zimmerman. 
Grand Valse de Concert... .... 6.0.0. cccceccccceweneeeenseeneuees Weber 
Crack Regiment Patrol (Ours)..........0-.0cceeceeeeeeeeeeenene Tobani 
March, Vigilantia, dedicated to the Twenty-third Regiment.. Finnie 
Herald Comedy Quartet. 


oehonenen Rossini 
... Sousa 
Zimmerman 


Echoes from Sunny South........ ‘ ....Hall 
Stars and Stripes Forever (new)...... Sousa 
Collocation on Popular Themes of the Day ... Beyer 
Soprano solo, selected... ...........eeseeceseees 
Miss Bella Black 
Introduction, third act, Lohengrin............-seececcreeeenees Wagner 
snelkines Wagner 


Overtere, TERBRAUSS. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccecs : 
Benediction of the Poignards, from The Huguenots.. 

Trombone section—Messrs. Finnie, Zimmerman, Smith 
Herald Comedy Quartet. 


..Meyerbeer 


ee, Cae TURGEIRIGR, 0600s cccccccccccesccccocececds Mascagni 
National Patrol, Blue and Gray ...Dalbey 
Stars and Stripes Forever (new). .Sousa 
Duet from Il Trovatore, Miserere.......... os -.++- Verdi 
Messrs. Cunard and Whittier 

Melodies from opera Lady Slavey............00cccccceeeeeseeeee Kerker 
OO ccactctesantésvose waves ..Thalion 
Bowtet Tress LAC... ..ccsccvcceccvesecese Donizetti 
Soprano solo, selected............ gepsecee 

Miss Bella Black. 
Invocation to Battle, Rienzi.............+eese00s -seeeee Wagner 


It was a matter of sincere regret that I was compelled to 
omit several of the closing exercises in the public schools, 
because I am and have been more than ordinarily interested 
in this work, and especially in the department of Mr. Goite, 
whose work lies, if I mistake not, among those children 
where music never penetrates unless it be through the 
droning of a cracked hand organ. It is said to be re- 
markable how these little ones, who are not stall fed, music- 
ally speaking, or in any other way unfortunately, have 
picked up the study of music. Mr. Henry E. Hard’s class 
at the Boys’ High School, and the musical exercises of the 
Training School for Teachers, under Mr. Albert 5S. 
Caswell’s direction, were said to have been satisfactory in 
the highest sense. 

The public schools of Brooklyn have been invited by the 
Brooklyn Institute to give two public concerts under its 
auspices during the coming season. 

One of the most interesting music studios I have had the 
pleasure of visiting is the music room of the Misses Craw- 
ford on Joralemon street, where the atmosphere is so thor- 
oughly musical that one would almost expect the pictures 
and the statues to sing forth their songs. This is a delight- 
ful home for a student, as the Misses Crawford are the 
embodiment of culture, refinement and education. 








ELENE MAIGILLE, 


LABORDE METHOD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.~3<D 
RESIDENCE ; 319 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MME. 


‘ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 


Voices developed from 
foundation to na ay ‘ 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) yror teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 

Oratorio, Concert, Church, 
Ete. 





For Concert Engagement: 
rirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


SOPRANO LEGERE. 

Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. 
Three Years in Paris. Address care of 

M. DUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam, Paris. 





What did our Brooklyn peuple do in Philadelphia? They 
IN AMERICA a 


~CLEM ENTI NE | SEASON 1897-98, 


DE VERE 


care Covent Garden Theatre, London, Eng. 








e>Summer, 1897.<> 


PIERMONT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Piermont-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





An ideal spot for Summer study, within one hour's ride 
from New York City and offering finest advantages obtain- 
able in the United States. Heads of Departments: Violin, 
George Lehmann; Piano, Rachel Hoffmann, Josephine 
Wood; ’Cello, Leontine Gaertner ; Voice, Elise Lathrop. 
‘*Coaching” of young professionals a specialty. For 
all information address GEORGE LEHMANN, 








124 Cast 44th Street, 
«++ NEW YORK. 





Hi 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


4 Wolfsohn’s 
; Masical Bureaa, 
131 Bast 17th Street, 



















Director. 


NEW YORK. 
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which appeared in the Daz/y Eagle : 


The United Singing Societies of Brooklyn will receive the Mozart | 


bust at the foot of Broadway at 8 o'clock this evening. The mem- 
bers will assemble at the fountain, Bedford avenue, shortly before 
that hour. After receiving the bust they will march to Arion Hall, 
where speeches will be made and a light supper served. 

And let me add that this is all I have heard about it. But 
Brooklyn always was noted for hiding its light under a 
bushel basket. 

On Sunday St. Agnes’ Church had special services in 
honor of Father Duffy. The soloists were all specially 
engaged for the occasion, and the following program was 
given: 


NN oid Cii cd civ eckSdvewbbbbs cwerbiedte Mendelssohn 
SL aN. a cnsits 00 odpaebadesSeteceseteanibtkeuds +obpbedininl Riga 





enn ue INL 2. s Cvecenecndeasaapeereetenceatonoce Stearns 
Adapted by Alexander McGuirk. 

Sn Seabed sGuteredls cslvaddedede odavcccepeetee Wiwbccstvbede bs Rossini 

Rahs baldeccéshcasonndd densi oobdribasesubddeinetanscetous Gounod 

NO tts. dencacdahuatiasititnn hadidimbebintadest Haydn 

TT 000 cn naasnccenesenaetubienns dibiliatbbané ....Gounod 


The Music at the vesper service sung at 7:30 o'clock in 


the evening was: 


FeO bn otic ccdcnctdosoweccsite coctese. J 
ltl aine nice cmevilbenisbes arnced 


Cenfitebor ....... 

I chauceteeses u RE erp Le Jeal 
Laudate Pueri.... } ; 
ED CINE 0 cikdbdu cb Gassbecdanesbe de cdildtssstedecosé .Giorza 
I 3 tana ne ca nnnetynodanrete obiemnnndes ... Stearns 


Magnificat........ 


i itiedacntoauhé ng tepecunk sioenanahatiehawste sanulie Pecher 
Tantum Ergo.... ; .Millard 
Se sab bis dtc sovcddclside ccctédsbitdacd. Meyerbeer 


The soloists were Miss Anna F. Murray, soprano of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Cathedral; Miss Marie L. Clary, alto; 
A. P. McGuirk and P. E. Arencibia, tenors, and John C. 
Dempsey, basso. A chorus of fifty voices and an orchestra 
of fifteen pieces assisted in the singing of the mass. The 
organist was Charles J. Stupp. 

Emigrations have begun. 

Prof. and Mrs. E. M. Bowman, accompanied by Miss 
Bessie, have gone to the Pacific Coast. They will goas far 
north as Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Walter Henry Hall has sailed for England on the 
Paris. 

Prof. Chas. H. 
Maine. 

Mr. Albert S. Caswell writes me that he has gone to the 
country. 

At Manhattan and Brighton I have met this week Mr. 
Robert Thallon, Mr. Hiram Hunt with his daughter, Miss 
Florence; Madame Cortada and daughter, Miss May; Mr. 
Wesley Wood, Mrs. P. A. Wharton, Mrs. E. J. Fitzhugh, 
Colonel and Mrs. Langford, Mr. Frank Christianer and Mr. 
Isidore Luckstone. Emi.ie Frances BAver. 


Morse is yachting along the coast of 


Saville and Seid!.—Mme 
the management of the Covent Garden Opera Company. 
The other day she was to sing the part of the Forest Bird 
in Siegfried, but she notified the management that she did 
not consider the role suitable and that they had better have 
a substitute ready. When Conductor Seidl was informed 
of this he refused to rehearse the piece with Madame 
Saville, and someone else sang the part. 


Frances Saville is worrying 


M. Leon Jancey in America.—This artist-professor of 
the French language and its expression leaves Paris on 
September 18, on the Champagne, for America, where he 
commences his regular lessons in New York on September 
28. His address will be as last year, 343 West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York, and at Paris, after August, 3 Rue 
Ampeére, corner Boulevard Malesherbes. 

Till August address as per card page 3, of this paper. 


...Emmerrig | 
| Conservatoire. 
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French Vocal School in Paris. 


M. and Mapame Lureavu-Esca.als. 


A QUESTION with all thinking people is, Why 
when foreigners cross the seas to come to Paris to 
study the French school they flock to foreign teachers in 
order to doso? For the mere matter of language alone one 
would imagine the more purely French the professors the 
better. One reason for this is the limitless modesty of the 
French race which knows nothing about bringing itself 
forward, and another the exactly opposite trait on the part 
of the exotics. Once the road is beaten the habit is formed, 
and pupils flock where other pupils flock. The first one 
alights where most wisely attracted. 


This does not alter the fact that there are in Paris pro- | 
| fessors of exceptional merit, of profound and thorough 


musica] educations, dramatic experience, special talent for 
imparting, exquisite taste, born aptitudes for acting, superb 
voices and art consciences—treasures never unearthed by 


foreign students, whose lights are hidden under bushels, | 
but who would be of infinite service to foreign musicians if | 


discovered. 

Of such are Monsieur and Madame Lureau-Escalais, 
thoroughbred French people, thoroughbred artists, thor- 
oughly trained musicians. Both have had their musical 
education in the Conservatoire, where both received first 


| prizes under M. Ambroise Thomas and under such teachers 


as Madame Miolan, Carvalho, Obin, Crosti, Mocker, &c. 
An incident of the competition of Madame Escalais is that 
Madame Viardot and Madame Carvalho were on the jury, 
the first two women ever appointed on jury duty at the 
The local papers were full of their praises 
at the time. 

From this victory both passed directly to the Grand 
Opéra, an advancement extremely rare without probation in 
province or opéra comique. And the appearance meant 
immediate success for both. As soon as suitable position 
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remarkable and stirring toa degree. His success was pro- 
nounced and without interruption, and his W7//iam Tel/ 
| was his début and ever was one of his favorite and most 
| successful roles. 

These two artists, young, fresh, ardent, enthusiastic 
musicians, have entered the professorat, and have organ- 
ized a practical school of singing and opera and opera 
comique, mise en scéne, &c.,in their own lovely home in 
the centre of Paris, about a stone’s throw from the Made- 
leine and the Place Concorde, close by the Rue Royale. 
(See address in card, page 3). 

The house is a lovely one, retired and quiet as in the 
country, with garden, terrace, artistic decoration, three 
stories, exquisitely furnished, air, light, freedom and com- 
fort in every corner. The house was one occupied by 
Meyerbeer, and a superb statue of Rossini, seated, is in the 
garden. A more charming or commodious place could not 
be imagined in which to prosecute real musical art under 

| the most favorable conditions. 

Among the features of study are the classification of 
voices, musical studies, elementary studies, placing of the 
voice, study of articulation, study of vocalization, complete 
| course of studies for the French stage, opera and opéra 


| comique. 
To this may be added that which is so precions for 
| aspirants to the Paris Grand Opéra, the traditions of the 
house, which are a specialty in themselves, and which are 
at the finger and tongue tip of these two capable professors 
Various phases of musical entertainment are planned in 
which the charming garden, the pretty terrace and the 
entire romantic first floor will be brought into requisition. 
Foreign pupils coming to Paris call or write to 52 Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré for particulars, aud see for yourselves 
if here you may not find united many solid and attractive 
facilities for acquiring a thorough musical education in 
Paris. These people are wide awake and progressive, as well 
Their reliability is vouched for by 


as French and artistic 
all the best artists in Paris and by Academy recognition. 


was established the class comrades became man and wife, | 


and fifteen years of unclouded happiness were passed upon 
the stage of the first opera. 

The roles taken by Madame Escalais during the time 
were the Queen in Huguenots, Ma/fhi/de in William Tell, 
Isabel and Alice in Robert le Diable, /u/zette, with Jean 
de Reszké in the cast; Sigurd, Marguerite in Faust, 
Ophelia, Gilda in Rigoletto, I’ Africaine, La Juive, Le Mage 
(creation). On the occasion of the 500th of Faust, directed 
by Gounod himself, the young singer was chosen by the 
composer to sing Marguerite, with the de Reszké brothers 
in the cast. 

The roles of M. Escalais at the same time were Arnold 
in William Tell, Z/eazar in La Juive, Robert in Robert le 
Diable, Raou/ in Huguenots, Sigurd, Vaser in I’ Africaine, 


| Jean de Leyde in Prophéte, Samson, Mannrigue in Trova- 


tore, Le Mage Zaire, a creation, with Emma Eames in the 
cast, and the Przest¢ in Salambo. 

Macame Escalais possesses a soprano of young and sym- 
pathetic timbre, delightful homegeneity and equality in the 
entire compass, well placed, solid and sure, with much 
charm, and, above all, with trained sense of the art of 
singing. The general impression was favorable and sym- 
pathetic from the start, and the young débutante passed 
speedily to be a prima donna of merit and value. Madame 
Krauss, Marie Sass, MM. Gailhard, Lassalle, Melchés- 
sedec and Salomon were singing at the Opéra at the time. 
As Marguerite in Les Huguenots and in Faust, as MWa- 
thilde in William Tell, as Ophelia, as /nes in I’ Africaine, 
as A/ice and /sade/ in Robert le Diable, she was espe- 
cially successful. Few débutantes have had so much press 
notice; Paris entire and much of the Continental press 
besides. 

M. Leon Escalais has a marvelous tenor (one of the few 
pure tenors which would be gladly welcomed on any scene 
to-day, nowhere more so than at the opera). With his 
temperament of mid-France, he sang always with a brio 


Norris & Hyde Add Another 


IMPROVEMENT TO THEIR PIANOs. 


R. A. F. NORRIS, of Norris & Hyde, has in- 
vented and secured a patent for a piano pedal, 
dated June 22, 1897, No. 585,004. 

The invention has for its object to provide a firm support 
for the pedals, with a free up and down motion for them, 
and be noiseless in operation. To accomplish this the inner 
end of the pedal is connected to an iron bracket by means 
of anti-friction pivots. There is also a flexible spring of 
sheet metal attached to the end of the pedals and to the 
framework of the piano in such a manner as to throw the 
pedal up when pressed down, the same being done without 
friction 

This pedal does away with all noise or creaking of the 
pedals so common and annoying in pianos, is simple and 
durable, and entirely does away with the constant need of 
doctoring by tuners or others. Used in all Norris & Hyde 
pianos. 


Ballard Smith a Reszke.—Ballard Smith, who has 
already reached New York, is in a more critical condition 
than even his friends believe him to be. The physician 
who attended him here says that he will never recover, 
though possibly he may seem better at times. He is a 
victim of locomotor ataxia in its most violent form, and it 
has affected his brain. 

Before his departure from New York he called on Maurice 
Grau in the middle of the night and demanded that Jean de 
Reszke be discharged at once. He also insisted that he 
(Smith) be engaged to sing the leading male role at Covent 
He informed Grau that he was a splendid tenor 
Grau took 


Garden. 
and would make the sensation of the season. 
him home and put him to bed, which he did not leave 
until he took the train for Southampton.— Mercury. 





Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season, 

Mri and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 
HENRI MARTEAU, January-May,. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 

JULIUS KLENGEL, Violoncellist, November- February. 


SOLITI, January-May. 


MISS THUDICH UM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano. 


MARIE DONAVIN. 


Et 





NEW YORK. 


EMMA JUCH, Entire Season, 
JENNIE HOYLE, 
GERTRUDE MAY STEIN. 
ADA MAY BENZING. 
TERZA HAMLIN RULAND. 
-4N 

JOHN C. DEMPSEY. 
GWYLYM MILES. 


Violinist. 


WILLIAMS. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 
CAMPANARI, FISCHER and MELBA. 


ROSENTHAL. 
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CINCINNATI, July 3, 1897. 
HE Auditorium School of Music, Mr. Charles 


latter is to be sincerely congratulated upon his success, 
which not only represents a good deal of talent among his 
pupils, but his own unremitting energy and untiring devo- 
tion to his work. 

Such results as his pupils manifested indicate, foremost 
of all, the toil and capability of the teacher. There were 
two first-time numbers—the first movement of the G minor 
concerto, by Dussek, and the first movement of the C sharp 
minor concerto, by F. Ries. Mr. Krueger pays equal at- 
tention to the compositions of the modern and classic 
school, acquainting his pupils with a wide range of sub- 
jects. His most talented pupil, who has just passed fif- 
teen, is Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor. She played Heller's 
| transcription of Schubert’s Forelle with clearness and a 
fair degree of intelligence. She has both strength and 
delicacy in her playing, and succeeds in bringing out the 
melody with repose and control. Miss Ida B. Ulmer, in 
selections from Kiel, Chopin, Grieg, and Vogrich, showed 
sume poetic feeling and a well poised execution. 





A. Graninger director, closed its academic year on 
Tuesday evening, June 29, with a students’ recital in the | 
Assembly Rooms, Odd Fellows’ Temple. Pupils appeared | 
from the classes of Mrs. Hartdegen, voice; Mr. Tirindelli, 
violin, and Mr. Graninger, piano. Miss Katherine Hart, | 
contralto, sang on invocation by Guy d’Hardelot, The | 
Wooing, by Sieveking, and a number by Hahn. She hasa | 
musical voice and some finely developed tones, her training | 
reflecting great credit upon her teacher, Mrs. Hartdegen. 
Miss Cora May Henry showed considerable talent and 
some musical temperament in the playing of the first move- 
ment from a violin concerto by Viatti. Miss Dorothy Cohn 
played the Schubert-Liszt Wanderer Fantaisie with musical 
acumen, clearness of conception and a rounded technic. 
The orchestral part on second piano was supplied by Mr. 
Graninger. A fine reading of two numbers by Raff was 
given by Miss Jessie Gardner, pianist. 

There was evidence of substantial progress by Miss 
Florence West in two movements from a Mendelssohn con- 
certo, and Mr. Leroy McMakin was heard to advantage in a 
violin solo, La Folia, by Corelli, An ensemble number— 
interludio—for seven violins and two pianos, a finely 
wrought composition of P. A. Tirindelli, who directed it 
in person, brought the recital to a close. It was effectively 
presented by the following: Violins, Misses Clara Andrews, 
Cora M. Henry, Emma Kohnky, Mr. J. C. Kieborth, Mr. 
Leroy McMakin, Mr. Mathias Oliver, Miss Josephine 
Thrall; pianos, Misses Ottilie Frietsch, Daisy B. Shadley, 
Rachel Evans and Mr. Anthony Schuh. 


7-* * 


The fifth concert in the series closing the academic year 
of the Conservatory of Music, in the Scottish Rite Hall, 
presented pupils of Miss Clara Baur, Miss Frances Moses, 
Miss Laura Anderson, Mrs. Ira Kennedy Wickensham, Mr. 
Hugo Sederberg, Miss Caroline Evans, Mr. Jacob Bloom 
and Miss Helen May Curtis. Such a variety in the corps 
of teachers, and yet results pointed to a homogeneous man- 
agement and an admirable system. Three violin pupils of 
Mr. Jacob Bloom made their appearance—Master Abner 
Thorpe, Mr. Charles Dotzengall and Mr. David Abramo- 
witz. Mr. Dotzengall showed progress in technical devel- 
opment in a romance by Thomé and Pizzicato Studie by 
Bohm. 

At the sixth concert Mrs. Oscar Rogers Taylor, of Miss 
Clara Baur’s training, showed some colorature capacity in 
a florid aria by Venzano. Mr. Lee Wiltser, a baritone- 
basso of considerable range, sang with good enunciation 
Red, Red Rose, by Henschel, and The Storm Wind, by 
Evers. 

The seventh of the closing concerts was of an exception- 
ally interesting character. The program presented as 
vocalists pupils of Miss Clara Baur and Miss Frances 
Moses, and as pianists pupils of Mr. George Krueger. The 





| nocturne and a Bach-Biilow sonata revealed decided talent. 


In the playing of Miss Matilda Eckert in the Ries con- 
certo there were some terse, well accented periods and 
good contrasts. Miss Esther Elizabeth Daniels in a Chopin 


A light touch and good execution vere noticed in the play- 
ing of the Dussek concerto movement. Particularly diffi- 
cult and creditable was the playing of a waltz of Count 
Zichy, for the left hand only, by Miss Daisy Florence 
White. Other pupils in the lines of progress were Miss 
Florence Franklin, Miss Hallie Dansby and Miss Caroline 
Schmitt. Of the vocalists, Mr. Thomas Willard Birming- 
ham sang the aria I'll Make War, from Handel's Rinaldo. 
Miss Rosalie Meininger sang O Mio Fernando, from La 
Favorita. Other vocalists were Miss Bertha Goldman and 
Miss Anna Orr Rice. 

The eighth closing concert again presented pupils of 
Miss Clara Baur and Miss Frances Moses and Mr. Georg 
Krueger, besides a violinist, pupil of Mr. Jacob Bloom. 
One conspicuous quality is prominent in the pupils of Mr. 
Krueger—they acquire strength of tone and singing quality 
in their playing. 

The ninth concert was conspicuous by presenting as 
pianists pupils of Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans. Wherever 
there was a second piano accompaniment the excellence of 
the ensemble playing was particularly prominent. Mr. 
Evans applies himself with equal sincerity and exertion to 





the developm=nt of all his pupils, irrespective of their de- 
grees of talent. Miss Lucia Marie Klumb, one of this | 
years graduates, played with descriptive power and | 
musical acumen the Venetian Scenes, by Pirani. Miss 
Emily Hennessey was heard to advantage in the Scherzo 
from Scharwenka’s concerto, B flatminor. She has a firm 
tone and develops good conception. Miss Maie Morgan 
played the Rhapsodie D’ Auvergne, op. 73, by Saint-Siens, 
with crispness and some brilliancy. Miss Eva Wynne 
played the first movement from Hummel’s concerto, A 

minor, with precision and good phrasing. Miss Mabel W. | 
Willenberg presented a Polonaise and two valses by Chopin | 


with clear, well executed runs and a light, pleasing touch. | 


Miss Edna Strubbe played the Beethoven sonata, op. | jocql directorship of the festival chorus. 


14, No. 1, with good emphasis and well pointed contrasts. 
Miss Hannah Hyman, in two numbers by Joseffy and 
Von Wilm, displayed a delicate touch and poetic taste. | 
Miss Lulu Dietz showed force and character in the first | 
movement from the Schubert sonata, op. 42, A minor. 
Well accentuated periods and exact phrasing were noted | 
in six etudes of Bertini played by Miss Anna Babb. Of the | 
vocalists, Miss Ida Pierpont sang the aria Non Piu, from | 
The Marriage of Figaro, with good conception and fine 
delivery. The enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds, 
and Miss Pierpont was recalled several times. 
The program of the tenth and last concert on Wednes- 
day evening, June 30, presented as pianists pupils of Mr. | 


| place. 
| Stucken conduct the orchestra and Mr. Ehrgott the chorus. 


Frederic Shailer Evans and the Conservatory chorus of 
women’s voices under his direction. The latter is an aggre- 
gation of voices of good material and well trained. The 
chorus numbers embraced a selection by Hiindel, Neid- 
linger and King; Schubert's Twenty-Third Psalm, The 
Lord Is My Shepherd; The Water Nymph, by Rubinstein, 
with an incidental solo creditably sung by Miss Sara 
Miller, and Marchetti’s Ave Maria. The Twenty-third 
Psalm was rendered with expression, sentiment and good 
balance in the voices. There was some fine shading in The 
Water Nymph. Altogether the results were something of 
which Mr. Evans and the Conservatory may well feel 
proud. 

There was a good sized row and threatened serious dis- 
ruption in the local Saengerfest executive committee at its 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, June 30. This com- 
mittee has charge of the Saengerfest of 1899, which will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary (golden jubilee) of the 
foundation of the North American Saengerbund. 

The difficulty was about the addition of five new mem- 
bers to the committee, to be substituted for the members 
who had been added at a previous meeting solely on the 
authority of the executive committee. It was held by some 
members of the committee that this action of new members 
was made without proper authority, and should have 
first been submitted to the Bundesbehoerde. On the other 
hand, President Fred H. Alms and several members with 
him held that the committee was invested with the author- 
ity of increasing its own membership without submitting 
the selection of names to any other authority. The five 
additional members elected were John Hartlaub, Fenton 
Lawson, C. L. Harrison, A. G. Corre and Lawrence Max- 
well, Jr. 

Mr. Alms addressed the committee in a very determined 
manner on the question. He said he was not willing to 
take hold of matters unless he had proper support. He had 
expected one of the greatest celebrations in the history of 
the Saengerfests, but unity of purpose and harmony were 
necessary unto that end. 

If he had no authority in the premises he would resign. 
He recommended Chester Park as the place for holding 
the festival. The work of the board should begin at once. 
The important question of conductor and other things was 
to be settled. 

Mr. Mithoefer hereupon arose to say that the singers asked 
for some representation on the board, and he asked for the 
privilege of reading five names of prominent citizens for 
that purpose to be voted upon. 

This move brought President Alms to his final resolve, 


| and he quit the chair, leaving the hall. 


For a while the utmost confusion reigned, but order was 
restored, and Mr. Louis Hudepohl, one of the committee, 
was called to the chair. After much discussion on the sub- 


| ject, it was finally decided to submit ten additional names 


to the approval of the singing societies in the city belong- 


| ing tothe bund. Those representing the United Singers 


are Bernard Bettmann, Albert Fuhrmann, Chas. Gottheim, 
Albert Herholz and Rev. Eisenlohr. 

The real cause of trouble appears to be centred in the 
The United 
Singers of Cincinnati are unanimously in favor of selecting 
Mr. Louis Ehrgott for this task, while Mr. Alms believes 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken to be the proper man for the 
Others again would like to have Mr. Van der 


. A. Homan. 


Mrs. Anna Thompson, Soprano Legere. — Mrs. 


Thompson, whose health is quite restored, has recom- 
menced her coaching lessons and studies with her pro- 
| fessor, M. Dubulle, and has a superb engagement in view 


or late summer. The singer has been in Paris several 


f 
ener studying faithfully, and has a complete repertory in 


rench, English and Italian. 
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THE OPERA QUESTION. 


ES ke eae 
Letrers TO Mr. BLAKE. 


ADDITIONAL 





HIGHWOOD, N. J., June 2, 1897. 

Winfield Blake, Esq: 

My Dear Sirn—Whoever is interested in American music 
must be interested in your most laudable undertaking. 

Owing to my non-residence in New York and a planned 
journey abroad of considerable duration, I regret my in- 
ability to take an active interest in it at present. 

On my return nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to do whatever I am able to toward its success. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. C. Converse. 


NEw YORK, June 2%, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Biaxke—I am » heartily in sympathy with your 
movement of an American opera, and I ask you kindly to 
add my name to the list of subscribers. I only hope that 
your idea may materialize, and if called upon I shall be 
pleased to give my personal co-operation to the good cause. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
EvuGENIE PAPPENHEIM. 


BROOKLYN, June 24, 1897. 

Dear Sin—Have just perused your article on the Ameri- 
can opera scheme, in this week’s Courier, and want to be 
among the number who will congratulate you on the com- 
mon sense reasons advanced for the fulfillment of the 
project. 

You have struck a happy vein that may lead to better 
results than did Madame Thurber’s National Opera Com- 
pany. 

In one paragraph you correctly note a few obstacles new 
aspirants have to contend with. It reminds me of a cir- 
cumstance which happened a few years since in connection 
with my daughter Rena’s application to join Madame 
Tavary’s company, when I was bluntly asked how much 
money I had to spend on bringing my daughter out. 

With an earnest desire for the success of your scheme, I 
remain, Sincerely yours, 

J. S. ATKINsoN. 


Dear Sitr—I beg of you to be so kind as to put my name 
also among my brothers and sisters of musical « art for this 
great American musical undertaking. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GiorGio NARBERTI. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Dear Sir—I sincerely hope that your enterprise will 
meet with the success it deserves; such an undertaking will 
surely receive the applause of the American people, and 
especially of those who are struggling against almost in- 
surmouniable barriers to gain recognition. There certainly 
is talent in America, and encouragement would undoubtedly 
teri to develop it. Iam so thoroughly in sympathy with 
the movement that I cannot refrain from repeatedly ex- 
pressing my pleasure at the thought that at last there is a 
project of an institution wherein American composers will 
receive recognition, at least to the extent of having their 
works examined, and where judgment will be passed fairly 
and squarely. Noone can ask more than this. ‘‘ Let the 
good work go on.” 
Hoping to hear from you, and again wishing you every 
success, believe me Truly yours, 
Cuarves N. SCHNEIDER. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Dear Sin—Regarding your plan of a permanent home 
for American opera as outlined in the prospectus in my 
possession, I wish to say that I think it one of the best 


ANTONIA H. 
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WILLIAM H. LEE, 


Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 
FORWARD TONE PLACING. 
Concerts, Masicales, Song Recitals, 


Late of “American,” “ Emma Juch” and “ Clara 
Louise Kellogg” Opera Companies. 


Studio ; 1025 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


efforts that has been brought to my attention in a long 
time. 

I have presented the matter to several capitalists here, 
and met with much encouragement. I feel sure that be- 


come up handsomely. 
Wishing you success in your undertaking, I am 
Yours truly, 


W. S. CLEVELAND. 


New Organs. 
‘ Boston, July 2, 1897. 
Editor Musical Courier : 


W' .L it interest you to knew that I have just 

contracted for a large organ to be placed in Church 
of Divine Paternity, New York city, which is a gift to the 
church, but I am not at liberty to give you the donor's 
name. It will be unique as a church organ from the fact 
that it has not only the conventional great, swell and 
choir, but also includes a solo organ on high pressute and 
an echo organ located at the extreme opposite end of the 
church and mounted high in the tower, This makes the 
fourth organ which I now have under contract for New 
York city, the others being Fifth Avenue Baptist, Brick 
Presbyterian and St. Bartholomew's Chapel. 

Yours truly, 


Gerorce S. HuTrcuHincs. 


Central Church Free Organ ‘Recital.— A free organ re- 
cital was given at Central Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Thursday evening, June 17, by Mr. Charles H. Grout. The 
assisting artists were Mr. Walter H. Farmer, organist 
and pupil of Mr. Grout; Mrs. Ada L. Harrington, so- 
prano, and Mr. Albert H. Houghton, baritone. The follow- 
ing is from the local press: 

Central Church was comfortably filled last evening at the free 
organ recital given by Mr. Charles H. Grout, organist of the church, 
assisted by Walter H. Farmer, a pupil of Mr. Grout; Mrs. Ada L 
Harrington, soprano, and Albert H. Houghton, baritone. 

The program was not too long and was well varied. Mr. Hough- 
ton’s singing made the especial! hit of the evening, and there was a 
loud call for an encore of his singing of Dio Possente, from Gounod’s 
opera Faust. He also sang Adams’ The Light of the World. Mr 
Houghton’s tone is peculiarly full and sonorous in the middle regis- 
ter, and satisfactory throughout 

Mrs. Harrington sang Heaven Hath Shed a Tear, by Kucken, 
and Veglia del Ciel, by Hewitt, winning hearty applause. Mr. Farm- 
er’s numbers were a fantasia in C, by Tours, and the pastorale 
movement from Guilmant’s first sonata. Both were played with 
taste and admirable execution 

Mr. Grout played Bach's prelude in B minor, Ave Maria and ga- 
vot, by Lemaire, and Hosanna, by Wachs. His numbers were 
warmly appreciated.— Worcester Telegram, June 18, 1897. 

Antonia Sawyer’s Success in Maine.—Antonia H. 
Sawyer sang with great success at a concert recently given 
at the Coburn Classical Institute in Waterville, Me. The 
following is a criticism from the Waterville Evening Mail 
of June 26: 

Mrs. Sawyer, who was a Waterville girl, was the bright particular 
star of the occasion. Since leaving Waterville Mrs. Sawyer has 
studied under some of the most famous vocal teachers in this coun- 
try ancl in Europe and her close application to her art has borne rich 
fruit. She has a beautiful voice, cultivated toa high degree, and 
uses it with splendid effect. She received a most kindly and enthu- 
siastic reception, both from her old friends and from those who had 
never seen her but were delighted with her singing. 

One of the most pleasing remembrances of the concert is that of 
the last song of Mrs. Sawyer’s second appearance. The program 
announced Soupir, by Bemberg, but when the time arrived Mr 
Maxim stepped forward and announced that she would sing There 
Is a Gerden, with violoncello obligato by Mr. Fries. The combina- 
tion was exceedingly effective. Mrs. Sawyer’s rich voice carried 
along the song, while the ‘cello under the masterly management of 
Mr. Fries produced exquisite music, stealing softly in, lingering 
awhile and then disappearing. 


fore you have completed your subscription list Buffalo will 
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Mes. Virgil and Miss Fay. 
JULY 8, 1897. 
Editors the Musical Courter : 
he Saturday at the Music Teachers’ National 
Association Convention, in replying to Miss Amy Fay, 
who in her paper asserted that the Virgil method was 


| identical with the Dieppe method, and that she herself had 








given Mr. Virgil all of the ideas of the Dieppe method dur- 
ing an afternoon call in Chicago in 1881, and furthermore 
that no one had even heard of the Virgil method previous 
to this time, and last, but not least, that Mr. Virgil had 
never acknowledged his indebtedness to Dieppe, I wish 
to say that owing to lack of time I failed to make as full 
and complete an answer as otherwise I could have done, 
and therefore desire to place the matter in a clear light be- 
fore the musical public. 

Mr. Virgil established a conservatory of music in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in the year 1870, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out his own peculiar principles of teaching and playing 
which he had been previously experimenting upon and had 
proved to be successful. 

In the fall of 1879 he established a school in Peoria, 
Ill., in which he also carried out the same ideas he had 
previously taught, and which are the underlying principles 
of the Virgil method. This school was founded some two 
years before Mr. Virgil even heard of Amy Fay or the 
Dieppe method. 

Several people were present at the Musical Teachers’ 
National Association Convention who have known Mr. 
Virgil and his method for twenty years or more, prominent 
among whom were the pianist Mr. Edward Baxter Perry, of 
Boston, and Mr. Sumner Salter, editor of the Pianist and 
Organist, New York city. 

A letter dated July 11, 1879, from G. W. Bingham, prin- 
cipal of Denmark Academy, Denmark, Ia, an eminent 
scholar and a most successful instructor, says: ‘‘ The 
method employed by Mr. Virgil is Ae method of the present, 
and sti/l more of the future.” A prophecy which the last 
twenty years has surely verified. 

I should also like to ask Miss Fay why she came to my 
school for twenty weeks during the year of 1895-6, and 
took lessons from me in the Virgil method, if as she claims, 
she already knew the method and taught it to Mr. Virgil? 

As for her claims that the methods are identical, I dis- 
pute it most emphatically, and will challenge her to show 
in her own playing, or that of her pupil, the truth of her 
assertion before any two or three competent Virgil teachers. 

I am sorry that Miss Fay is obliged to resort to such 
tricks as this to bring herself into notoriety, instead of 
doing so by the honest merits ot the system which she so 
ardently advocates. Cordially yours, 

Mrs. A. K. Vircu 


Elizabeth Northrop.—Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop leaves 
for asummer season at Newport next week. Mrs. Nor- 
throp has just closed one of the most satisfactory seasons with 
Sousa, having been the recipient of no end of compliments 


well deserved. Mrs. Northrop is one of the very charming 
American sopranos, whose name is always welcomed upon 


any program. 
American 
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R. "CHARLEY, of the New Guicenis opera, will 

not be able to give his company an appear- 

ance here, as Mr. Grau writes that the high standard 
of the Metropolitan Opera House must be maintained. 
Has Mr. Charley no polyglot chorus in his company ? 
He must have a combination English, American and 
French chorus to reach our standard. The chorus must 
sing in Italian in Carmen when Calvé sings the opera 
in French, and when a German Lohengrin is given the 
same chorus must sing in French and Italian mixed. 
A ballet? Has Mr. Charley more than twenty-four 
dancers in his ballet? If he has he must not come 
here. Twenty-four poor dancers is the Metropolitan 
standard. Has Mr. Charley an interchangeable 
orchestra with a different set of musicians on differ- 
ent nights rehearsing according to the orders ofa 
Union? He must have that to be of the same 
standard maintained here at the Metropolitan. 


LONDON, July 3.—Melba has outclassed the de Reszkés as a draw- 
ing card at the Grand Opera. Melba Night was the first grand 
opera occasion which London has known this season, and completely 
threw in the shade all the previous appearances of the de Reszkés or 
any other of Mr. Grau’s’singers. The house was packed to the doors» 
and there was no mistaking the warmth with which the Australian 
songstress was received. This was so strongly marked that it seemed 
as if the de Reszkés were positively slighted by the audience. 
Both the press and public have gone wild over Meiba’s appearance, 
and are proclaiming her as Patti's successor. Everyone has recog- 
nized the fact that Patti has passed to that stage where she is re- 
ceived with tolerance rather than enthusiasm. Patti to-day receives 
big prices for singing, but this is more because she appears infre- 
quently than for any actual belief on the part of the managers that 
she is worth the prices she asked years ago. It is not improbable 
that Melba will decide to settle down permanently in England, mak- 
ing her home here and leaving only periodically to make tours on 
the Continent and in America.—Cadle to the Times. 


HIS shows that London has no discrimination. 
Melba is one of the greatest singers we have, 
but Jean de Reszké is by far the greater artist. As 
an artist he deserves support, but as the chief figure 
representing the crime of high salaries paid in 
America to foreigners, resulting in the exclusion of 
all our native and aspiring talent, he deserves no 
quarter. But as an artist—well, in a number of roles 
he is unexcelled. 


WANTED—A BARTH PUPIL! 


O foreign teacher, with the exception of Theo- 
dor Leschetizky, has succeeded, somehow or 
other, in attracting American pupils like Barth, of 
Berlin. Herr Barth, who is spoken highly of as a 
pianist and a teacher by our Berlin correspondent, 
Mr. Otto Floersheim, gives annually many lessons, 
the chief bulk of his pupils being furnished by the 
United States. These pupils travel 3,000 miles and 
more, suffer all the disadvantages of life away from 
home and write weekly letters praising the perspi- 
cacity of Herr Barth and his wonderful skill as a 
teacher. From San Francisco, from Houston, Tex., 
from Bangor, Me., from the Carolinas do young men 
and women seek Herr Barth and remain under his 
tutelage for a term of years. 
Herr Barth must be a sterling master, but ——! 
‘But where are Herr Barth’s pupils; what,becomes 
of them, where and when do they play in public, and 
why is it that we never hear of a Barth pupil in the 
concert room ? 
These questions must not be overlooked, must not 
be responded to with the trite answer that Herr Barth 
is not responsible for a lack of commanding talent in 
his pupils, Inthat case they might just as well have 
stayed at home and studied with any teacher; but 
Barth repeatedly praises his American pupils—the 
Misses Sutro, for example (ensemble, not solo play- 
ers), and so that argument will not hold. 
The point is this: If Herr Barth has not yet suc- 
ceeded in developing American talent, what is the 
necessity for our young people taking the risks of 
foreign travel and sojourn to study with him? The 
infernal ‘‘rot”’ about a musical atmosphere is about 
played out. We have good orchestras and oppor- 
tunities for hearing great singers and players in this 
country, especially in this city, and as for teachers— 
well, if you force us to speak, why then we would 
ask if Herr Barth is any better teacher than Rafael 
Joseffy, than Alexander Lambert, than Xaver Scbar- 
wenka? Has he turned out any better pupils than 
the pupils of these three artists. We could give a 
score of names of conscientious teachers here who 
are doing excellent work, but the three representa- 
tive names above will suffice. 


his pick of William H. Sherwood, Leopold Godowsky 
and Emil Liebling, and, if he is lucky enough to 
secure her good graces, why, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler may impart some of her wonderful virtuosity. 
Would the pupil remain in Philadelphia, there is Con- 
stantin Sternberg; in Baltimore, there is Richard 
Burmeister; in Boston, Baerman, and so in almost 
every town of importance there reside one or two 
teachers of merit. 

If Herr Barth, we contend, is not able to show re- 
sults, why should American music students go to him 
to study the laborious technics of the piano when 
they could stay at home and do as well, if not better. 
Mind you, we do not say that Herr Barth is lacking 
in any of the attributes of a good teacher—Mr. Floer- 
sheim’s opinion is in his favor—but we do contend 
American teachers are as good, and have accom- 
plished greaterresults. We do not know about Herr 
Barth’s German, French, Russian or Greek pupils, 
but we are curious to know if his American pupils 
have as yet accomplished anything, and if so, when 
and where! 


NORDICA APOLOGIZES. 
LONDON, June 30, 1897. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

‘‘Having had an interview with Mr. Jean de Reszké, it 
proved that I had been misinformed and misled when I 
believed him the cause of my absence from the opera last 
season. 

‘* Now, I wish to state that I am thoroughly convinced 
and happy to say that it was not Mr. Jean de Reszké. 

‘*My impulse in declaring this publicly is my sense of 
right and justice to my fellow artist. 

“*Lintian Norpica Dome.” 
HO was it? It was not de Reszké, but it was 
somebody. Who was it? It could not have 
been Mr. Grau, for it made no difference to him. It 
was not Melba, for she never considered Nordica a 
rival, and that is correct. We mean by that that 
Melba is correct not to consider Nordica a rival, for 
she has no rivals as it is. Well, then, who was it? 

Was it not Nordica herself who, as it now appears, 
created all this hubbub about herself, focusing atten- 
tion upon her person as the victim of the high salary 
scheme, of which foreigners are only beneficiaries ? 

It looks now as if Nordica took advantage of this 
discussion of the question of high salary to foreigners 
to divert attention from the chief issue to her per- 
sonal grievances created by herself for the occasion. 
All this would have been thorough-going diplomacy 
if through, and by means of it she had not been 
compelled to sign the above letter. At the same 
time we look upon it as a rather serious setback, con- 
sidering all she has been doing and saying against 
de Reszké. There is no truth to the rumor that she 
is to sing with the Damrosch company next season. 
Mr. Damrosch lost too much money on his four 
Nordica performances here, and for reasons unac- 
countable, as no one can be found who can explain 
why this American singer cannot draw large houses. 
She does not make $5,000 a year in Europe; if she 
cannot draw here her career as a public singer natur- 
ally ceases, much to the regret of all of us. 


THEOSOPHY AGAIN. 


E have been in receipt of letters from prominent 
theosophists concerning some remarks made 
a few weeks ago about Theosophy. Yes, we did call 
the new faith, which its members claim is as old as 
the world itself, ‘‘the disjecta membra,” using quo- 
tation marks. . The trouble with all attempts to read 
into music esoteric meanings is that while it is 
pretty theorizing it is not at allconvincing. Mr. Basil 
Crump, whose letter we published last week, is at 
liberty to make of Lohengrin all sorts of mystical 
readings, and no one may deny him. 
It was and it is Wagner’s misfortune that, like 
Shelley, he attracted all sorts of theorizers and 
‘‘cranks.” He indulged himself in a number of 
‘‘isms,” and therefore it is not to be wondered at. 
But the master would shudder if he heard all the 
nonsense written of his master works. To be sure, 
it is a sign of the vitality and variety of his work 
for it to excite various criticisms, for it to call for 
exegetical commentaries. Shakespeare suffers in 
the same way, and within our memory Robert 
Browning also. We have not the slightest objection 
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Then if a pupil cannot leave Chicago, he can have 
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Judaism or Mohammedanism, for they all, as Mat- 
thew Arnold so happily said, *‘ make for righteous- 
ness;"” but we prefer our Wagner unadulterated, 
Wagner without Theosophy; but our friends of the 


‘*Dharma” are welcome to interject into the Wag- | 


nerian music drama all the secret doctrines they are 
masters of, and, by the way, Albert Ross Parsons is a 


pioneer in the field with his savant study of Parsifal. | 


We recommend it. 


THE M. 7. N. A. 


HERE is no reason now why the almost moribund | 


M. T. N. A. cannot by careful official nursing 
be revived into a vigorous condition. The sessions 
which terminated last week proved that there is yet 
some sap in the parent body, and instead of a 
funeral we attended almost a christening. The fact 
that the meeting was held here had much to do with 
this revival of interest in the association, and if the 
affair had been properly handled success would have 
crowned the efforts of the various committees. But, 
as you all know, the thing was not a success, but it 
will be one next year in Greater New York. More 
music, more orchestral music, the essays and essay- 
ists segregated, the scheme more widely advertised, 
and, above all, better programs, will all prove of 
great drawing powers and give a new lease of life to 
the M. T. N. A. 

We predict that the 1898 meeting will be a grand 
success. Let us all start in early and work hard 
to make it one. 


GOOD FOR THE BOSS. 


If ever the true history be written of what has gone on 
behind the scenes at Covent Garden this year, during the 
vpera season, it will afford much interest. Covent Garden 
is this season managed by a committee, of which Lord de 
Grey, who is the largest shareholder in the company, and 
Mr. Harry Higgins are the chief members. Mr. Higgins 
was in the Life Guards, has been called to the bar, and has 
a competent musical knowledge. With them is Mr. Maurice 
Grau as responsible manager. But the boss of Covent 
Garden is M. Jean de Reszké. The great tenor bas been 
seized with sudden fear lest he should be supplanted in the 
affections of London by any other tenor. 

He, therefore, exercises the most vigilant 
of the programs, and frequently demands that one opera 
should be substituted for another. When Grau remon- 
strates de Reszké simply announces that he will not sing 
again, and obtains his point. He is actively supported by 
Lady de Grey, who is a far better judge of music than her 
husband. To counterbalance this, de Reszké has not been 
especially favored by the Prince or Princess of Wales after 


supervision 


having once declined to sing at a state concert for the fee 
proffered. Therefore royal favor is shown to both 
Alvarez and Van Dyk. The latest deadlock is that de 
Reszké objects to Van Dyk singing on the forthcoming 
gala night. But in this he will probably give way. 

The trouble is not confined to tenors. Madame Nordica 
could not be engaged, as her dispute with de Reszké broke 
up the American Opera Company. Madame Calvé will 
not appear, and Madame Eames cannot sing every night. 
Madame Melba will sing in three performances, probably 
Juliette, Marguerite de Valois, and Elsa, at the large sal- 
ary she originally demanded. 

Some difficulty has also been experienced with the con- 
ductors. M. Mancinelli is, of course, brilliant and popular, 
but most people would like to see more of Herr Seidl, while 
M. Flon has not been very successful, and Mr. Randegger 
has so far failed to bring off his revival of Il Nozze. 

The subscription guaranteed the committee against 
actual loss. But the illness of M. de Reszké caused a large 
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THE BRAHMS PIANO MUSIC. 


Beauty is based on reason.-- Henri Frédéric Amiel. 
IT. 

RAHMS must have been completely worn out 
when he presented his credentials to Schumann 
one memorable October morning in 1853. He had 
walked part of the way to Diisseldorf because his 
money was gone, and not being of Heinrich Heine's 
mercurial temperament, he probably did not think of 
the witty poet’s ‘‘fine plums between Jena and 
Weimar,” but to Schumann's questioning answered 

by playing the C major sonata, his op. 1. 
Little wonder Schumann, great artist and great 


the like of which he had never heard before,” and 
proclaimed the shy, awkward youth a master. It 
was enough to turn the head of anyone but a Brahms, 
who had just played at Weimar. Through Liszt's 
golden generosity the young man played in concert 
his op. 4, the scherzo in E flat minor, which Liszt 
praised warmly, and its romantic flush and passion 


ising one to the revolutionary and romantic party. 


- 
* * 


We heard Von Biilow interpret the sonata in C 
when he play d here last. It is a sterling work, 
clearly, forcibly presented the keynote of the 
opening movement being virile determination. 
Here was a young giant who delighted in wrestling 
with his material, who enjoyed its very manipu- 
lati n. You can see the big muscles in his broad 
back bulge out to the bursting point, for the task he 
has set himself was no facile Nurtured on 
Bach and Beethoven, the new music maker started 
out full of the ideals of these two masters, and you 
are not surprised by the strong and strange resem- 
blance to Beethoven's op. 106, the Hammer Klavier 
sonata in B flat. This resemblance is more than 
rhythmic, but it stops after the enunciation of the 
first subject, for following a subsidiary the lyric 
theme is surely Brahms’, while the working out sec- 
tion, which begins with the use of the second theme, 
is simply extraordinary for a beginner. It revexls 
all the devices of counterpoint used in the freest 
fashion, and doubtless led Schumann to class the 


one. 


about with such airy fantasy. 
mann’s monophonic sins rose before him in the pres- 
ence of this genial polyphony. Just compare the 
Abegg variations with the slow movement of this 
sonata and you may realize the superior educational 
advantages enjoyed by Brahms. 

The andante is built on the theme of an old Ger- 
man Minnelied, the words of which begin so: *' Vers 
tohlen geht der Mond, blau, blau, Bliimelein.”’ The 
left hand sounds eight single tones; then both hands, 





disbursement of money, and attendances vary in a surpris- 
ing degree. Many of the subscribers are annoyed at the 
large proportion of Wagner in the bills. But unless Wag- 
ner be played the popular parts of the house are empty. 


HIS is an extract from London Modern Society 
of June 26. Mr. de Reszké is the boss of the | 
opera in London and here. On the Continent of 
Europe, where opera is part of the Government sys- 
tem of fine arts, or culture, or education, no such 
methods can prevail. 

But. M. de Reszké is wise in his generation, and 
being wise he must be the boss, and will be, and 
should be the boss, and no one can blame him. | 
Whatever the artistic results may be, that is an en- | 
tirely different, in fact foreign question. But the | 
boss is always right, because he is the boss. | 


HIS issue of THE Musical CouRIER will come | 
from the press twenty-four hours later than 
usual on account of the holiday last Monday. 





imitating the chorus, play in transparent four-part 
harmony. The effect is simplicity itself and seems 
to upspring from the very soil of the Fatherland; 
Brahms’ takes his subject and treats it with sweet 
reticence, even to the coda, one of his most charm- 
ing. The scherzo leaps boldly into the middle of 
things, a habit of Brahms, and is Beethovian in its 
economy of material and sharply defined outlines. 
The trio is very melodious; the whole movement im- 
presses you as the work of a musical thinker. The 
finale in strict form interested me less, although 


| there is a characteristic song theme. The entire 
sonata overflows with vigor and imagination. 
. 
* + 


The second sonata, op. 2, in F sharp minor, brings 
us from the study chamber to more stirring life. 
The design of the first movement is large. We get 
the first touch of the grand manner—and Brahms is 
genuinely dramatic, the drama of the physical plane 


MUSICAL COURIER. 





critic, should have declared of it that it was ‘‘ music | 


caused Brahms’ name to be added as a strong, prom- | 


composer as a Romanticist, for learning never moved | 
Doubtless, too, Schu- | 
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as well as of the psychical. There can be no mistak- 
ing the accents of the introduction, with its well sus- 
tained element of suspense, its skips—a familiar 
feature in the Brahms piano music—and the thunder- 
ing octaves. Here is virtuosity in plenty for you in 
the first two pages, and if after playing pages 38 
and 4 you find Brahms deficient in romantic 
warmth, then let us unclasp hands and seek you 
some well-footed byway. 

This second theme is nobility itself, and written in 
full chords; the harmonies are not so dispersed as you 
might imagine; the effect is sonorous and beautiful; 
of darkness there is none, and the clarity of the de- 
sign is admirable. The polyphonic branches of this 
great trunk are finely etched against a dramatic back- 
ground, and this most energetic of allegros has no 
savor of Schumann's sonata in the same key; and yet 
the temptation to imitate must have been well-nigh 
irresistible to aneophyte. The very key color might 
tempt even the most strong headed, but Brahms was 
too prepossessed with his own thoughts, and so we 
get a movement that is a great step in advance over 


the first sonata. 
* ? * 


Both the second and third movements are built on 
| the same thematic idea, an extremely simple one of 
four notes, B, C, D, A sharp, with an answer. The 
The scherzo is extremely ingenious. 
D, and abounds in harmonic and 
rhythmic variety. The last movement actually con- 
| tains in the introduction The move- 
ment itself reminds me, but in an odd, perverted 
| way, of the second movement of Beethoven's sonata, 
op. 90, in E minor. The finale contains a big climax, 
also in scales that look very un-Brahmsian. This 
sonata in F sharp minor is much more significant 


key is B minor. 
| The trio is in 


a scale run. 


than its predecessor. 
7 
. * 


| When you have reached the third sonata in F 
minor, op. 5, the broad, far-reaching uplands of the 
| composer's genius are clearly discerned, for his two 
earlier efforts in the sonata form, despite their mas- 
| tery of technics of form, still remain grounded on 
| the territory of Beethoven and even of Schumann. 
But in the third sonata we are impressed by a cer- 


tain passionate grandeur and originality of utterance, 
a freedom and elasticity of movement, a more nerv- 
I consider 


ous fibre, a deeper feeling, a deeper fire. 
| —and remember that my single opinion is nothing as 
compared to the number that believe the same—that 
most beautiful in the 
The first allegro 


in the F minor sonata the 
flowered. 


genius of Brahms has 
is heaven-storming, the second theme, oh! so like 
the master at his best, while page after page unrolls 
for us the warp and woof of the most logical musical 
|imagination since Bach. Brahms not a melodist! 
Read that first movement, and if that does not con- 
vince you, play the andante in A flat, the most ex- 
quisite lyrical thing he has ever penned for piano. 
Its motto is from Sternau, ‘‘Der Abend dammert, 
das mondlicht scheint,” and the picture is magical in 
| its tender beauty and suggestiveness. It harks back 
to the old world romance, to some moonlit dell, 
wherein love hovers for a night, and about all is the 


| mystery of the sky and wood. 

Take the foco piu lento, in four-sixteenth time, with 
its recurring sixths, divided so amorously for two 
hands; with anyone else but Brahms this well used 
interval would be banal, but he knows its possibilities 
and the entire section with the timid-sweet chords 
of the tenth evokes a mood seldom met with. Moon- 
light may be hinted at, as in the middle part, the 
trio of Chopin's scherzo in B minor. Here is an 
analogous picture. The coda has always brought back 
to me Hans Sachs’ ‘‘Dem Vogel der heut gesung.” 
Yes Brahms knew his Wagner, and have no 
doubt would have laughed in his gnomic beard if 
you had mentioned the mood-resemblance. Moritz 
Moszkowski has also seized the same idea, for in his 
Moment Musicale in C sharp minor he has for a 
It comes origin- 


too, 


second subject this identical one. 
ally from Schumann's song, Sonntags am Rhein. 
The resemblance to the Meistersinger lies princi 


| pally in the third bar of this coda in the upward in- 


flection. Brahms has treated the entire movement 
with unsurpassing poetry. In the which 
follows he is at his best, a certain grim, diabolic 
humor being hurled at you as if some being, ambus- 


scherzo 


| caded in Parnassus, took pleasure in showering 
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heavy masses of metal on your unprotected head. | touches of Brahms’ irony are present. It is not a | tion or diminution of the phrases forming the theme 


The tempo suggests the valse, but an epical valse. 
This is the greatest scherzo ever composed by 
Brahms, and the trio takes us back to Beethoven. 

In the intermezzo—the Rickblick—the resemblance 
to Mendelssohn has not escaped Mr. Fuller Maitland. 
It is in the key of B flat minor, and is a far-off echo, 
as if heard through sad, falling waters, of the theme 
of the andante. The bass is nothing else—and this 
no writer has dared or perhaps thought necessary to 
notice—but the Funeral March from Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words. The familiar triplet in thirty- 
second notes emphasizes the similarity, but what a 
vast distance there is in this tragic page, full of 
veiled suffering, and the pretty and elegaic march of 
Mendelssohn! 

The finale is strong and full of characteristic agi- 
tation. The technics throughout are Beethoven’s, 
but a iatter day Beethoven. Heavy chord work, no 
scales, passages, extreme clearness and plenty of in- 
volved rhythms. The character of this sonata is 
lofty, not altogether serene, but the strong, self-con- 
tained soul is there; it is music for men of strong 
nerves and big hearts, and not for the sick or shal- 
low brained. 


* 
* * 


Joseffy, who has played the middle movement of 
the F minor sonata in public, told me of a piano 
sonata arranged from the sextet in B flat for strings. 
It is not the arrangement of Brahms, but by Robert 
Keller, and is not difficult. It is chiefly interesting 
because of its being an agreeable and available score 
of the famous chamber music. 


* 
* a 


The scherzo in E flat minor is a separate opus—four 
in the published list. Whether it was ever intended 
to fit in the more extended scheme we do not know; 
probably Dr. Hanslick could enlighten us. It is the 
airiest and loveliest thing imaginable, and while the 
composer solves some very pretty canonic problems. 
the learning is never burthensome. As if Brahms 
had resolved to let gravity go hence, he wings his 
way in graceful plastic flight, not forgetting in his 
second theme to give Grieg the melodic idea for the 
first allegro of the popular piano concerto. There 
are two trios, both interesting, the second more to 
my taste, because of its lyricism. Just here we get 
a Chopin touch in the C sharp minor theme, with its 
rolling; arppegiated basses. The development and 
return of the subject is most happily managed. Why 
this piano piece does not figure often upon the pro- 
grams of recitals is only to be explained by the hide- 
bound, timid conservatism of the average concert 
pianist. I swear to you I firmly believe that the de- 
cadence of the piano recital—and who can deny that 
it is notin decay?—is to be ascribed to the fact that 
the scheme of the programs is so lugubriously mon- 
otonous. Bach-Liszt, Beethoven sonata, Chopin or 
Schumann group, Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, there 
you have it season after season; whereas, a farsee- 
ing pianist might introduce an occasional novelty by 
Brahms, or indeed by anyone, and with the thin edge 
of the wedge once in a complete topsy-turveying 
of old methods would ensue, and what a boon would 
it not be for the concert-goer! 


* 
~ * 


The ballades do not next claim our notice by 
tight of opus, for the variations, op. 9, follow the 
sonata in F minor, ops. 6, 7 and 8 being given over 
to two sets of six songs and the familiar piano trio 
in B. But I prefer treating the six books of varia- 
tions together. The ballades, four in number, are 
labeled op. 10. The first in D minor has the nar- 
tative quality imperatively demanded by the form, 
but Brahms has his own notions about the time beat, 
and so we find the first two in common time instead 
of the usual triple measure. Thus there is a gain in 
dignity and stateliness. The D minor ballade is 
rather a lugubrious work divided into an andante 
and allegro. The empty fifth harmony in the bass, 
the slow progression in the treble, gives the theme a 
mournful and Gaelic character. In runic tones the 
tale of Herder’s Scottish ballade, Edward, is told, 
and the dead hero home to his love is brought. 
The section in D, with its triplets, gives us some 
surcease from the gloom, although there is a pecu- 
liarly hollow effect in the triplet imitation in the 
bass. This ballade is almost sinister in coloring and 


piece for joyous, festive celebrations, but it is, never- 
theless, finely felt, finely wrought music. 


* 
- * 


The next one in D is almost popular and is very 
lovely and original. The theme, so gentle, so win- 
ning, so heartfelt, is sung in octaves, and although 
the intervals are not favorable for a legato, yet a 
perfect legato is demanded. The first page of this 
ballade must needs loosen the obdurate heart strings 
of a Finck. The second theme in B minor is in 
strong contrast, rhythmically and in content being 
stern and imperious. I confess the molto ‘‘staccato 
leggiero” is a bit of Brahms that always puzzles me. 
I find analogies in Beethoven, in those mysterious 
pianissimi in his symphonies and concertos where 
the soul is almost freed from the earthly vesture and 
for a moment hovers about in the twilight of un- 
certain tonalities and rhythms. Brahms, as Ehlert 
says, hasthis gift of catching and imprisoning mo ds 
that for want of a better name we call, spiritual. 
The awe, the awful mystery of the life in us, 
the life about us is felt by Beethoven and Brahms 
and marvelously expressed by them. The reappear- 
ance, to give an example of what I mean, of the theme 
of the scherzo in the last movement of Beethoven's 
fifth symphony has just such a ghostly effect. Later 
on I shall quote other instances in Brahms. In the 
D major ballade the return to the first idea and in the 
luscious key of B is charming, and the piece ends in 
soft zolian harmonies. This ballade is a master- 
piece in miniature. 


* 
* aa 


The third ballade in B minor is in the nature of 
an intermezzo. The open fifths in the bass give the 
piece an ironic tinge, and the figure of the opening 
recalls instantly to the student a similar one in the 
E flat minor scherzo. Indeed, to push the simile 
further, this intermezzo might be almost taken for a 
sarcastic, an ironic commentary upon the earlier 
composition. In six-eight time, it is a swinging 
allegro, and the ethereal hush of the second part 
is an excellent foil. The fourth ballade in B com- 
mends itself to the pianist of moderate ability, for it 
is not difficult and very cantabile. Simplicity of 
idea and treatment is maintained throughout. The 
middle section is full of intimate feeling and poetic 
murmurings. It requires a beautiful touch and a 
mastery of the pedals. These four ballades should 
be on the piano of every aspiring pianist. They are 
able illustrations of what Brahms can do in small, 
concise forms. They must not be compared to the 
more extended form and more florid content of the 
Chopin ballades, which are in the ma'n unapproach- 
able. With Brahms there is no suspicion of a set 
piece; in Chopin the virtuoso often faces us. It is, 
after all, the German and the Pole, and further com- 
mentary would be superfluous. 


* 
* * 


And now to the piano variations. Brahms is not 
only the greatest variationist of his times, but with 
Bach and Beethoven the greatest of all times. Oddly 
enough, we must join Brahms’ name with the two 
earlier masters whenever we approach the serious, 
the severe side of the art. I refer to Spitta’s perti- 
nent remark about the variation form. 

The old variation form, above all, he says, is 
brought out from the treasures of the old composers, 
and glorified in his hands. Brahms’ variations are 
something quite different from what had been com- 
monly known by that name. Their prototype is 
Bach's aria with thirty variations, and that work is an 
elaboration of the form known as the passacaglio. In 
this the determining idea is not the addition of figures 
or of various accompaniments to the theme or mel- 
ody, but the persistent identity of the bass. This 
continues the same through all the variations; upon 
that a free treatment is worked out—not, however, ex- 
cluding an occasional reference to the original mel- 
ody. Beethoven so far adhered to the usually ac- 
cepted form as to restrict the supremacy of the bass 
to alternate use with variations in the melody, and 
Schumann followed his example. This form was 
not adopted by other great masters, and even Bee- 
thoven and Schumann only occasionally used it. 
Brahms, so rich in inventive combinations, stands 
nearer to Bach than to Beethoven, but has much of 





Beethoven's freer style of treatment. Augmenta- 





are a manner of variation never used by Beethoven, 
and employed by Brahms only in the variations in 
the two first sonatas, and in the independent Air 
with Variations, op. 9. In this it is often surpris- 
ingly ingenious, but he must have thought the 
process incompatible with his strict sense of form, 
just as he gave up changes of key from one variation 
to the next, which Schumann often used and Bee- 
thoven allowed himself only once (op. 34). 


* 
* * 


The first set of variations made by Brahms is on 
a theme of Schumann in F sharp minor. It is a 
beautiful theme, marked Ziemlich Langsam, and is 
familiar to all Schumann students; for it is, if I re- 
member aright, the first of the Albumblatter. These 
variations dimly reveal the inexhaustible fancy of 
the composer. He views his subject from every pos- 
sible viewpoint; he sees it as a philosopher; he 
grimly contemplates it as a cynic; he sings it in mel- 
lifluous accents; he plays with it, teases it contra- 
puntally, and alternately freezes it into glittering 
stalactites and disperses it in warm, violet-colored 
vapors. The theme is never lost; it lurks behind 
formidable ambushes of skips, double notes and 
octaves; or it slaps you in the face, its voice threat- 
ening, its size ten times increased by its harmonic 
garb. It wooes, caresses, sighs, smiles, coquets and 
sneers—in a word, a modern magician weaves for 
you the most delightful stories imaginable, all the 
while damnably distracting your attention and har- 
rowing your nerves by spinning in the air polyphonic 
cups, saucers, plates and balls, and never letting 
them for a moment reach the earth. 

Louis Ehlert believes that the Brahms Variation 
was begotten by a classical father, the thirty-two 
variations of Beethoven, and a romantic mother, 
the Symphonic Studies of Schumann. The com- 
parison is apt enough. The first variation on 
the F sharp minor theme of Schumann seems 
more like a quiet restatement of the idea; in 
the second the bass becomes very important; the 
third calls for no special mention, but the fourth and 
fifth are bold, capricious, and the sixth very brilliant; 
the seventh is very short, but pregnant, and the 
eighth is superb. A pedal base supports the faintly 
whispered theme,-which is heard in waving rhythms, 
as the sobbing of the wind through the trees. In 
Paderewski's strongly individualized Variations in A 
minor there is a variation built in this fashion, and 
you may find, in Tschaikowsky’s interesting Varia- 
tions in F, another example. 

In the famous ninth variation of this set we find 
Brahms indulging in a very delicate and ingenious 
fancy. He has combined with the original theme 
the entire arpeggio work of Schumann's little piece 
in B minor from the Bunten Blittern, op. 99, No. 5. 
The arpeggios. As Spitta says, how thoroughly 
Brahms had thought out the spirit of the variation is 
seen in the fact that he is fond of interchanging the 
modulatory relations of the two phrases of the theme. 
The place where this generally occurs is at the be- 
ginning of the second part; but also in the second 
half of the first part. The digressions, more or less 
important, which he admits are always so chosen 
that the effect of the newly introduced key approx- 
imately answers to that produced by the original key 
of the preceding or following phrase. Even the 
cadenzas appear altered from this point of view. 


- 
* . 


In the tenth the bass is used in the upper part, 
and the subject derived from the diminishing to 
half or quarter notes of the beginning of the subject; 
the essential harmonies are preserved in the same 
succession, while the subject is worked out to fill the 
required measures, so the reflections of the theme 
are diverse and glancing. 

The eleventh variation is brief, but full of meat, 
and in it the main idea almost disappears in 
cloudy octaves, in which an occasional middle voice 
may be faintly discerned. The twelfth is a heart- 
breaker, and bold to extremes. The coda endsin a 
whirlwind of skips, and the wonder working of the 
Paganini studies is dimly presaged. 

No. 13 is in the shape of a toccata in double 
notes and is capital, but my favorite variation, over 
which you may dream soft, summer night dreams, 
is the next, the fourteenth. This is a true nocturne, 
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and its hesitating tones, over an undulating bass, | 


tell of the dear, dead Chopin, lying near Bellini, in 
Pere la Chaise. 


Variation fifteen is in G flat and in the Lydian mode, | 


the coda-finale is as if Brahms feared to part from 
his theme and took a lingering leave taking. These 
Variations are worthy of the deepest study. 


N another part of this paper will be found under 
the headi~g of M. T. N. A. a full report of Mr. 


A. R. Parson's address before the convention which | 


ended last week, and also a paper read by Mme. 
Florenza d’Arona. 

A number of other papers were omitted from the 
big story of the conven ionin our last issue, but 
because of their general interest and value they will 
be printed in the succeeding issues of this paper. 


Della Rogers at Vichy. 





[From the Vichy Journa/.} 





T now devolves upon us to express our apprecia- 

tion of Miss Della Rogers as Zeonore in La Favorita. 

This young cantatrice had scarcely commenced the 
role before we were obliged to recognize the sterling quali- 
ties of which she is possessed, z ¢., beauty of voice and 
expression of sentiment. The physiognomy of the singer 
is extremely sweet and pre-eminently sympathetic, and 
these physical qualities add to the impression produced by 
her voice; she stirs, she excites, she holds, she is dramatic 
naturally and without effort. We may have heard of other 
qualities in the role; we have never heard it given with 
accents so penetrating and convincing. 

Della Rogers does not strive for effect in playing. She 
does not wave her arms or contortion her face. She is her- 
self profoundly penetrated with the spirit of her role and 
she makes that sensation felt by her hearers. Her voice 
carries caresses, sighs, complaints which come from the 
temperament and go straight to the heart of the audience. 
She does not represent the proud favorite to which we are 
accustomed generally, but rather the unhappy lover of Fer- 
nand who implores, who supplicates and who finally im- 
molates selt. The invocation, O Mon Fernand, and the 
famous duo of the fourth act are full of this sincere and pro- 
found emotion. 

A Leonore of such touching character brings a new 
charm to the role, with which we were thoroughly im- 
pressed. It must be said that the artist knows admirably 
how to shade the expression of the sentiment she wishes to 
convey, and this she does in a way to produce a gradually 
growing emotion toward the grand closing climax. She is 
gifted and trained in her art. As a whole the interpretation 
was ably seconded by able artists and was worthy the 
enthusiasm created. 


A Card from Paris.—M. Aldolphe Beer, the celebrated 
vocal teacher of Paris, wishes it distinctly understood that 
he had no hand, act or part in the ill-advised action of some 
over-zealous pupil who in an article printed in Tue Musica 
Courier some time ago pitted his name against that of a 
local teacher 1n aimless and ill-seeming comparison. 

Mr. Beer feels deeply chagrined and humiliated at such 
tasteless and uncalled for use of his name, and wishes the 
writer to understand that had she chosen means specially 
to wound and displease him she could not have better suc- 
ceeded. No judicious person would have chosen such a 
vastly stupid method. 
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ALBERT ROSS PARSONS ON MUSICAL CO-OPERATION. 


HE following is the paper read by Mr. Albert 

Ross Parsons on the American College of Music at 
| the M. T. N. A. Convention last week. The occasion was 
the conference onmusical co-operation and protection 


In the Short Historical Account of the Degrees in Music at 
Oxford and Cambridge, by C. F. Abdy Williams, we read 
that the fame of the University of Paris having attracted a 
large number of students, it was found that many pretend- 
ers to learning soon appeared among them and easily | 
imposed upon a youthful and enthusiastic audience. Hence, 
in the eleventh century, it became necessary as a protec- 
tion, both to the students and their teachers, to grant 
licenses to those who were properly qualitied to teach, and 





| ers’ association, in convention assembled at Providence, 


| National College of Teachers, with examinations on the 
| basis of those of the London College of Organists. 


| the system of examinations. The university degree was 
| therefore anciently a license to teach, and in later times 


toimpose some test before doing so, out of which arose 


the holder not only had this right, but was held bound to 
exercise it. 

From this brief historical sketch it appears that it was 
manifestly proper for the M, T. N. A., as a national teach- 


R. 1., in the year 1883, to respond to the recommendation 
made in the opening address of the president for that year, 
Prof. E. M. Bowman, that the association organize a 





A com- 


| mittee was appointed with power to add to their number 


other substantial musicians, for the purpose of presenting 
a plan to establish a National College of Teachers, who 
should annually select from their number a board of exam- 
iners of all candidates for teachers’ certificates. 

The committee was authorized to resolve itself into the 
charter membership of said organization, and to elect a | 
board of examiners for the next annual meeting of the M. 
T. N. A. atCleveland. At Cleveland, in 1884, the commit- | 
tee reported the formation of a National College of Teach- 
ers, under the name of the American College of Musicians, 
with 129 charter members, to whose number several were | 
added during the convention. Three grades of examina- 
tions were instituted, namely, the degrees of Master of 
Musical Art, Fellow of the American College of Musicians, 
and Associate of the American College of Musicians. 

In 1886 the American College of Musicians was formally 
incorporated in the State of New York as a benevolent and 
scientific society, the particular business and object of 
which it should be to promote and maintain a high stand- 
ard of musical attainment among its members; to endeavor 
to advance the science and art of music to a high degree; 
to encourage and aid all lovers of music and more partic- 
ularly those engaged in teaching the same to attain toa 
higher degree of proficiency in the art; to provide a system 
of examinations for those desiring to practice the profession 
of teaching music, and to conduct said examinations so 
that the line should be fairly drawn between those who are 
competent in musical knowledge and in the art of teaching 
the same, and those who are incompetent; and to do all 
things necessary and proper in order to fully carry out these 
objects and purposes. 

Finally on the 25th of April, 1887, the Secretary of State 
of the State of New York issued a certificate of incorpora- 
tion to the American College of Musicians as a benevolent 
and scientific society. The musicians who had charge of 
the organization were not experienced in matters of law, 
and the Western notary public who drew up the articles of 
incorporation obviously mistook the purposes of the organ- 
ization. Hence it came about that for years the college 
carried om an educational work of high importance without 
a proper charter. 

For a number of years the examining boards of the 
college conducted examinations simultaneously with the 
meetings of the M. T. N. A. wherever they might be held, 
and the annual business meeting of the American College 
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of Musicians became a regular appendage of all M. T. N. A. 
meetings 

From the start the examinations, despite the rigor with 
which they were prepared and conducted, particularly in 
respect to musical theory and technic, became popular, and 
a healthy growth of interest was demonstrated by the num- 
ber of candidates who regularly presented themselves, year 
after year, from all parts of the country, from the Auantic 
coast to the Pacific. 

At the World's Fair meeting of the college, when the 
founder and present president emeritus of the college, Prof. 
E. M. Bowman, insisted on retiring from the presidency, 
and the present speaker had the honor to be elected as his 
successor, it was on account of the firm root which the work 
of the college had then struck into the promising soil of 
American musical life that I ventured to propose the re- 
organization and reincorporation of the college as a national 
educational institution instead of a local benevolent and 
scientific society. 

The plan met with favor and the project was pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as Congressional red tape would permit, 
when just as we had every reason to anticipate the progress 
of our bill before Congress to its second and third readings, 
apparently the proprietors of some institution or other, mis- 
takenly viewing in such an American College of Musicians 
a rival institution to their own, took active measures to 
frustrate our efforts to secure a charter from Congress. 

At all events, since the coincidence of the elder Weller’s 
stage-coach wheel coming off at the precise spot where it had 
been casually remarked that it would be both curious and 
worth money, too, if said wheel were to come off on a cer- 
tain day—never since that has there been a coincidence 
more remarkable in its way than that which now befell. 
With a practically unanimous vote in Congress in favor of 
our bill, all of a sudden certain New York newspapers came 
out with exaggerated misstatements of our scope and plans, 
in accordance with misstatements we were alleged to be 


| contemplating a grand Pan-American conservatory, with 


branches in North and South America, and were credited 
with having a board of trustees which included the Van- 
derbilts, Goulds and I know not whom, who have already 


| stocked our treasury, if I mistake not, upward of forty 


millions of dollars just as a starter, with more to follow. 
Now, the American College of Musicians never put forth 
any such statements. Hence, somebody else must have 


| misled our metropolitan press, which is not, so far as I 


know, renowned for its gullibility. And just at this junc- 
ture it proved impossible, in spite of entreaties, prayers or 


| threats, ever to secure another meeting of the committee of 


Congress whose duty it was to report our bill back to the 
House. All's fair in love and war. And the American 
College of Musicians has no hard feelings toward its mis- 
informed and unseen antagonists who thus frustrated its 
plan for a national incorporation. For in the hour of dis 
appointment something better than we had presumed to 
hope for came to the college. Had we then secured a na- 
tional charter, this college would have commanded profes- 
sional respect, but it would have waited long for university 
recognition, and might never have so much as sought for 
university affiliation. 

It is not generally known that there exists in the State of 
New York a State University, consisting of a Board of Re- 
gents elected for life by the Legislature, and having juris- 
diction over all educational institutions in the State. To 
the Regents, for example, Columbia University, Cornell 
University and in brief all colleges, academies, high 
schools, &c., of the State have to report annually their 
membership, receipts, disbursements and all details of 
organization. At the disposal of these Regents the Legisla- 
ture annually places upward of $175,000 to promote educa- 
tion in the State. Since 1892 the regents have been revis- 
ing the powers and names of State educational institutions 
Thus, now, degrees can only be conferred by universities 
or colleges having either a valid incorporation prior to 1892, 
or else property to the amount of $100,000. Meanwhile, 
many institutions, formerly known as colleges, have been 
compelled to accept the name of academy instead, the policy 
of the Regents being to raise the value of degrees by rais- 
ing the professional and financial standing and dignity of 
degree-conferring institutions 

Now at the very time when the path of our bill in Con- 
gress was blocked, I received a communication from the 
secretary of the Board of Regents informing me that under 
the Regents’ law the American College of Musicians could 
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not. confer degrees in this State, nor indeed could it law- 
fully transact any business under the style of college. He 
suggested that we change our nameto American Society or 
Guild of Musicians, and issue simply certificates of profici- 
ency to candidates who successfully our examina- 
tions. The value of such credentials would be our own 
affair. At an interview which the secretary kindly granted 
to me I laid before him the names of the men who had 


founded and who were managing the affairs of the college; | 


showed him the nature and extent of the work which the 
college had carried on for ten years previously, and ex- 


plained to him the utter impossibility of raising such a fund | 


as the $100,000 demanded toenable us to continue our work 
as a college in this State. 

Upon this the secretary stated that, while the University 
of the State was conducting examinations of many sorts 
all over the country, from Maine to California, they had 
never as yet been able to conduct examinations for musical 
degrees, because they did not wish to place so important a 
matter in the hands of any one musician, no matter how 
high his standing might be. The secretary expressed him- 
self as satisfied that the American College of Musicians 
had the men and the methods which the University of the 
State required to extend its degrees to music. ence he 
made a special report in our favor at the next meeting of 
the Board at Albany. 

At my suggestion one of our most enthusiastic trustees, 
the Hon. Asa Bird Gardiner, went before the Board of 
Regents at the meeting to answer any further questions 
that might arise concerning either our legal standing or 
our professional aims. 

As soon as the origin of our defective charter, together 
with the great work of the college for the preceding ten 
years, was understood by the Regents they unanimousl 
voted us (in recognition of the fact that the college, diak 
organized elsewhere, had originally sought incorporation 
in the State of New York) a charter of reincorporation 
under the title of a College in the University of the State 
of New York. 

Since that reincorporation the executive committee has 
labored continuously at the difficult problem of developing 
in conformity with the Regents’ examinations a system of 
musical examinations covering the entire field of musicstudy, 
from the rudiments of the art to the baccalaureate and 
doctorate degrees. 

The fruits of those committee labors to the present time 
are, first. a pamphlet entitled Syllabus and Regulations 
Governing the Examinations, Credentials and Registration 
of Tutors, Instructors and Professors in the American Col- 
lege of Musicians of the University of New York. This 
syllabus comprises an announcement of the history, plans 
and aims of the college; particulars concerning the regis- 
tration of teachers as tutors, instructors or professors in the 
American College of Musicians; a conspectus of music 
studies, with the number of counts to which each item en- 
titles the successful candidate, a total of ninety-six counts 
being the basis of the award of the degrees of Bachelor or 
Doctor of Music, while forty-eight counts, with the demon- 
stration of artistic virtuosity, entitles the candidate to the 
degree of Master of Music. 

The same pamphlet also sets forth an outline of studies 
required, comprising a two years’ course in general music 
history, five years’ course in harmony, four years’ course in 
counterpoint, a three years’ course in music form, together 
with an outline of necessary study in notation, terminology, 
esthetics, acoustics and orchestration. It also gives in | 
detail a course of ten years’ work in technic and artistic 
study forthe piano. This syllabus may be had upon the 
payment of 10 cents to the secretary of the college, Will- 
iam Bell Wait, superintendent of the New York Institute 
for the Blind, New York city. From Secretary Wait may 
also be had blank forms of application for teachers’ regis- 
tration as tutor, instructor or professor in the American 
College of Musicians. Such registration is based upon sat- 

isfactory proof of qualification, either by examination or 
successful experience as teacher for periods of five, ten or 
fifteen years respectively, or also partly by examination | 
and partly by proof of successful experience for stated 
periods of years. 

Besides these publications, the college has adopted a ten | 
years’ graded list of piano studies and musicto accom- | 
pany its printed course in technic; it has also adopted a ' 
graded course of technic and music for organ, prepared by | 
Trustee Samuel Prowse Warren, of New York, and ap- 
proved by Trustees S. B. Whitney and George E. Whitney, 





of Boston. These courses of piano music and of organ 
technic and music will be published shortly. Similar 
| courses for violin and voice are soon to follow. 

While thus formulating the study of music upon estab- 
lished university lines, the college has virtually suspended 
the work of conducting examinations. It has invited no 
candidates and made no publicannouncements. Recently, 

| however, in view of the development and completion of its 
lans for study, and either for grade examinations extend- 

ing through ten years’ time, or else for cumulative examin- 
| ations in which the fruits of years of study may be passed 
upon at a single examination, the college is now prepared 
resume its former work of conducting examinations only 
upon a much broader basis and in widely varied forms. 

The former examinations for the diplomas of Associate or 
of Fellow of the American College of Musicians having 
proved at once popular and valuable forms of cumulative 
examinations, both in theory and in technic, the sanction of 
the Regents has been secured for resuming them, but upon 
a new basis, which signally increases their value, both for 
successful candidates in the past and for all future candi- 
dates as well. 

That new basis is the recognition of the fact that the re- 
| quirements for those examinations have always been equal 


or superior to the requirements for the Bachelor's degree in | 


music abroad. Hence now and hereafter successful candi- 
dates for the diploma of Associate of the American College 
of Musicians will be entitled to ninety counts out of the 
ninety-six counts required for the degree of Bachelor of 


Music, while our Fellows will have earned 112 counts, of | 


which but ninety-six are required for that degree. The 
degree thus won is something unprecedented in musical 
history, being at once issued by the American College of 
Musicians, thus carrying professional weight with it, while 
| at the same time it will be countersigned. 

Now, gentlemen of the American Guild of Organisis, 


whose honorary president, Dudley Buck, is at the same | 
time an honored and loyal trustee of the American College | 
of Musicians, and gentlemen of the Manuscript Society, | 


this afternoon’s meeting is called a conference on musical 
co-operation and protection. 
as the keynote of my final remarks. You have now heard 
the history of the American College of Musicians, from its 
inception as an offshoot from and satellite of the M. T. N. 
A., which it followed on its annual rounds, as does the 
chaste moon the vagrant earth, to the present time, when 
it occupies the proud position of a peer among peers, a 
sister college in the great and unique university system of 
the Empire State. 

I say unique, advisedly; for although the First Napoleon, 
in 1808, took the University of the State of New York as 
the model for the great Institute of France, which also co- 


ordinates under its jurisdiction all the colleges and acad- | 
emies of France, no American State has copied the univer- | 
sity organization of the State of New York, whose Regents | 


are elected by both Housesof the Legislature in joint session 


precisely as United States Senators are elected, with the | 


difference that unlike Senators the Regents are elected for | 4¢ 375 active members 135, and with the associate members 


life. Gentlemen, the question can hardly fail to arise in 
your minds as to the attitude of the American College of 
Musicians of the University of New York toward such ad- | 
mirable bodies as the American Guild of Organists, &c. 

Under the Regents’ law of the State of New York it will | 
be impossible for your excellent society to cross the path of 
the American College of Musicians in any way that can | 
possibly interfere with the work of the college. Hence, | 
the college can in no way find its interests jeopardized by 
your labors. and it bids you Godspeed in your brilliant | 
work as a body in behalf of a proper standard of church | 
and concert art of organ playing. When, however, the | 
question arises as to how the American College of Musi- 


| clans proposes to deal with you as individual artists, there | 


our paths lie close together; and I give you fair warning | 
that the college means to enlist your personal services for | 
the common good on all suitable occasions. As occasion 
arises for examinations in organ and theory at different 
times and places, your brightest lights will be singled out 
for appointment on our university examining boards. If | 
you accept, you will become duly certified as University 
Examiners under the seal of the University of the State of 
New York and of the American College of Musicians. 
If you decline to accept the question will concern not us | 
but yourselves. It will be sieaply the question of your atti- | 
tude toward the American College of Musicians. As a | 
guild we honor you as long as you shall continue work in ! 


I am happy to take that title | 





conformity with the highest ideals of art and the provision 
| of State law. As individuals we look to you to stand ready 
to co-operate with us in the service of the cause of music 
| at the invitation of the American College of Musicians on 
lines which, under the University law, are not open to you 
in the lawful work of your guild. 

To you, as to all loyal workers in the cause of music, the 
American College of Musicians extends greeting. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Parsons for the paper, 
Dr. Gerrit Smith gave a short sketch of the forma- 
tion of the Organists’ Guild, stating that the last ten 
years have been most remarkable for their influence upon 
the city and State as regards to the advance of music, re- 
ferring also to the great work done by the American Col- 
lege of Musicians. 

Following this he gave a cursory sketch of the origin and 
prospects of the Organists’ Guild, formed after due consid- 
eration of the London societies. 

He said that the objects were: To advance the cause of 

worthy church music; to elevate the status of church organ- 
ists; to bring the music and the minister into closer bonds 
of union; to raise the general efficiency of organists by a 
| system of examinations and certificates; to provide oppor- 
tunities for intercourse among church organists, and for the 
discussion of questions of interest in connection with their 
work; to provide a central organization with a permanent 
| home in the metropolis for the benefit of organists through- 
| out the country. 

Under Dr. Hanchett, one year ago, the constitution was 
revised, and the forty founders grew to a membership 
of 140 when the work was formulated. The object is to 
accomplish more by inner workings than by show. It is 
the intention to have an associate membership of younger 
| organists who should have a chance. 

The Manuscript Society was represented by Mr. S. 
Salter, Mr. De Koven having been out of the city through 
illness. Mr. Salter spoke of the growth and work accom- 
plished within eight years when it started through the 
| social gathering of Messrs. Gerrit Smith, Louis Dressler, 
| Jos. Harrison and Addison Andrews, August 27, 1889, who 
assembled to play their own compositions for one another. 

The next meeting was in October of that year, when the 
members were entertained at the studios of Miss Collins, 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Hawley. The first public concert was 
given in 1891, at Chickering Hall, when large works were 
It is their custom to give six meet- 


given with orchestra. 
ings in a season now, with a membership of professionals 


bringing the number up to nearly 900. 

The social features are more pronounced than in any 
other society, the meeting of teachers, artists in all classes, 
tending to bring them into closer touch, to awaken sym- 
pathy instead of condemnation, to live and to let live being 
the only motto by which they exist. 


—_— 


The Mental and Physical Tone. 





READ BY FLORENZA Db’ ARONA. 


Part I. 

The prevailing tendency of the age is to give freedom 
to thought and recognition to the power and supremacy 
of mind. If the true direction of thought is of such 
great import (and what close observer can deny it ?), how 
may we be saved from misdirected thought effort with 
regard to the voice? Surely not by wasting our mental 
powers, wrestling with nature’s laws and forcing results. 

Thought intelligently controlled makes all things bend to 
its supremacy. The swiftness and power of the muscles 
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are slow indeed compared to thought (its counterpart in readily recognized bya cultivated ear. What we must do | or less, some more or less sensitive, but all without excep- 


the realm of realities). 

When we indulge the physical and ignore the mental in 
producing tones it is the result of mental indolence. The 
old metaphysicians placed science on the ground of pure 
reason. In the new psychology the testimony of the intui- 
tions is given a prominent place. The intellect alone is a 
cold, unfeeling master. And the heart, unless controiled by 
art, is often carried away by the force of its own emotion. 
Mentality and feeling therefore must act and react upon 
each other. 

What we want is more psychology and less physiology. 
The old school of psychology was divided into the emo- 
tions, the intellect and the will. The new psychology 
asserts the authority of the mind as the dominant power 
over the whole being. We know we must have an ideal in 
all kinds of art, and that we must have the very highest 
ideal. If a man with an ideal makes fifty mistakes I am 
sure one without an ideal will make 50,006 mistakes. Now 
the physiologists of the present day are but expounding the 
theories of Helmholtz, Chladni, Kundt, Kénig, Blas- 
erno, &c. 

The purely scientific tone is a tone with all the overtones 
present. These scientists have analyzed this tone by the 
means of Helmbholtz’s resonators, and by gas flames in- 
vented by that great mechanician Kénig, and have discov- 
ered the presence of the overtones. Leebeck’s siren also 
serves admirably for producing the overtones. The timbre, 
or quality, of a sound is regulated by the presence in a 
greater or lesser number of the harmonics, which accom- 
pany the fundamental tone, but it also depends greatly 
upon the means employed to affack a tone. Itis here 
where the line may be drawn between the teachings of the 
physiologists and the great teachers of the voice. The 
physiologists imagine they are showing the cause, when 
they are in reality but showing the effect of a cause. 

They must now compete with true vocal teachers in 
showing the human voice 4ow to get that tone. They have 
never done it in the past and no one of the great singers of 
the world have become famous through any assistance 
from their discoveries. The perfect tone was recognized 
and taught by the great vocal teachers in ages past, before 
the word ‘‘ overtone" was coined; and yet it was this tone, 
rich in overtone, that they sought and found. 

But don’t let me be understood to mean that I decry the 
work of the physiologists, or that I recognize no benefits to 
the vocal profession by their discoveries. On the contrary, 
I realize that their good work by visible results is sweeping 
away ignorance that has threatened to cover the vocal pro- 
fession with derision. Now I hope the time is not far when 
the wheat will be sifted from the chaff and truth wz// be 
recognized wherever found. 

The scientific tone, or tone with its full number of over- 
tones, is the tone that should constitute the first part of a 
pupil's instruction. It is the perfect tone of a perfect in- 
strument, the vocal instrument as well as all others; but 
just here let me state that the scientific tone of the physi- 
ologists is totally inadequate to express the living beauty, 
of the human voice. It comprises but one color or quality. 
To realize the presence of overtones is one thing, but the 
number of overtones, which should vary for each vowel 
(according to its position in the range), seems to be en- 
tirely overlooked by many of the physiologists of the pres- 
entday. The truthful nature of a tone depends upon the 
vowel that is to be formed upon it; this has to be so per- 
fectly adjusted that it can be blended with the expression 

of any thought that a word or phrase calls for. This beau- 
tiful arrangement of the overtones with their deeper 
brothers is what denotes the quality of a tone, and is 


| for the voice is that which is to benefit it as a whole. 
Thought should precede everything we do in this 
world. If we do anything while thought is absent the 
result shows it. Force of habit does much, but even then, 
if we permit our thoughts to wander, we make ridiculous 
mistakes. The absent-minded man is always a caricature 
and cun never be depended upon. If thought is so neces- 
sary for every little detai] of daily life, how can we produce 
a perfect tone without a perfect thought? Exercises, scales 
and pieces from one end of the compass to the other; trills, 
crescendo and decrescendo are gone through with daily by 
the student in what he terms * practicing.” 


recting pitch, time, rhythm and observing the marks of 
expression. 

Where temperament exists, the frantic efforts to give 
vent to it are at times pitiable. The quality of tone to con- 
vey emotion is simply guessed at, and it is a game of hit or 
miss. One day the voice responds, but just the time a 
singer wants and even needs to sing his best the voice will 
not respond. Love, hatred and revenge have one and the 
same quality of tone, and all effort te the contrary but adds 
to the singer's confusion and despair. The vast amount of 
singers are groping through the darkness surrounding the 
truth in vocal art, without even an idea that to produce a 
correct tone one must grasp a correct thought. 

To convey an emotion one must find the channel of 
quality to reach it. More is done by well directed thought 
after a voice is placed than any amount of audible practice. 
It is only after each tone has been correctly located and 
can be relied upon that it requires exercising. 

Take two voices, each possessing in an equal degree 
nature’s vocal gifts of great promise; one voice we find 
housed in a coarse nature, the other in a refined nature. 
One singer is heard at the café chantants and common re- 
sorts, the other amid the most refined surroundings. One 
has the voice and through it expresses her gross nature; 
the other her refined nature. The common singer has no 
ideal, therefore her grosser physical nature predominates ; 
the refined nature could not utter the sounds of the coarse 
singer. Her very being would rebel. Vocal instruction 
has not separated these two singers, but their menfa/ity 
and the drift of their thoughts have. The coarse, blank 
or practical matter-of-fact mind can never grasp an ideal 
beauty of tone; therefore can never acquire it. 

It is stated by eminent scientists that brains are arrested 
in growth as much and as often as the body. This will 
account somewhat for the many glorious natural voices 
proving fiascos after years of study with reputable 
teachers. 

The eye, nose and ear are also found to be undeveloped, 
but we will see what development has done. Elma Gates, 
the great American scientist, says that the nose can be 
made susceptible of detecting 1,000 different odors; 
he further states that he has trained dogs to discriminate 
between seven shades of red and eight of green. The eye 
of the ordinary person, it is said, distinguishes but fifteen 
shades of color; the eyes of workers upon camel's hair or 
Indian shawls perceive 300 shades of culor, and the eyes of 
the works in mosaics can distinguish 3,000 shades of color. 

That which has been done with the sense of sight and 
the sense of smell can certainly be done with the sense of 
hearing. A great Italian savant says: ‘‘It is a peculiar 
fallacy to believe that a good ear is uncommon;” defective 
ears are much rarer than good ones. Among all the ears 
upon which I have experimented, and the number is large, 
I have met with very few defective ones. I have found 
some that were very little exercised, some practiced more 


Not one edu- | 
cated thought controls this mechanical labor beyond cor- | 


| tion susceptible of acquiring a high degree of precision and 
delicacy.” 

The ear of the ventriloquist is a sample of what the ear's 
cultivation can achieve. He has analyzed sounds until he 
can so faithfully reproduce them that he can deceive any 
person into believing he is listening to the voices of men, 
women, children and animals when he is only hearing the 
sound of so many vocal qualities in one voice. Discrimina- 
tion of qualities in tone, especially in the finer distinctions, 
| is something so rare, even among reputable singers, that it 
has always been a marvel to me. Undeveloped hearing is, 
to my mind, the cause of two-thirds of the difficulty in sat 
isfactory vocal training. Even in an exceptionally musical 
| person the hearing needs awakening, and not only made 
sensible of the difference in color of a tone, but its faintest 
possible shades. Visible overtones, voice photography, &c., 
are very interesting, inasmuch as they prove the impor- 
tance of knowing that there is a deeper science at the bot- 
tom of voice production than people have been willing to 
admit. So many have imagined that the study of singing 
means exercise books and repertory. 

The eye, however, is but the looking-glass ; it cannot make 
the object perfect. But the ear can be made to be our 
teacher if we will use it to distinguish those overtones 
which will give the shades of quality, or timbre, of which 
the right adjustment of the pitch of a tone is capable. 

(To be continued.) 


Will Summer at Belmar.—Miss Georgine Schumann 
will spend the summer at Belmar, N. J., and will give a 
summer course there. 

Off for Europe.—Mr. Xaver Scharwenka left for Europe 
last week, taking with him Arthur Hochmann, the young 
boy who has made much of a name already. Mr. Schar- 
wenka will leave young Hochmann abroad for a few years. 

The Banda Rossa.—Musical circles throughout the 
country are keenly interested in the coming to this country 
of the famous Banda Rossa, Europe’s greatest military con- 
cert band, which the Messrs. Carl and Theodor Rosenfeld 
have engaged for an extensive tour of the United States 
and Canada, commencing in October next. Mr. Henry 
Rosenberg, who is arranging the tour, has secured the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York city, for the American 
début, which occurs on Friday evening, October 15, followed 
by tem concerts on consecutive nights. Afterthe New York 
concerts the band will visit Philaielphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Boston, and start on a prolonged tour, extending 
probably to the Pacific Coast. 

A pleasurable featurein connection with these concerts 
will be the American début of Miss Clara Stubenrauch, who 
is but thirteen years of age, yet has created a profound 
sensation throughout Europe by her marvelous performance 
on the violin, and who is to be one of the soloists at the 
concerts. 

Maestro Eugenio Sorrentino, the leader of the Banda 
Rossa, was recently honored with a diploma of merit by the 
Societa Ginnastica Ligure C. Colombo, of Genoa, Italy, 
which is considered one of the highest marks of distinction 
in thatcountry. He is considered one of the most accom- 
plished conductors in Italy, and is credited with training 
the Banda Rossa to that degree of excellence which has 
won for it royal favor in all European countries. 

The band is fairly idolized in Italy and its engagement 
for the American tour was obtained after a long series of 
negotiations with its director, and through petition to His 
Majesty King Humbert. whose royal consent was absolutely 
necessary. 
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; 226 Wabash avenue, July 3, 1897. {§ 
N the Chicago letter last week the omission of 
two lines gave a wrong impression about the M. T. N. 
A. and our musicians. Instead of ‘‘ Mr. Harrison M. Wild, 
Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte and Mr. Tomlins are about the 
only well-known musicians from this city who will take 
part,” it should have read: ‘‘In addition to the artists 
Bernhard Listemann, Leopold Godowsky, William H. 
Sherwood and Mr. A. J. Goodrich, already mentioned, Mr. 

Harrison M. Wild,” &c. 

Referring to Mr. Goodrich the New York Sun said: 

Since the death of the late John H. Cornell probably no student of 
the mathematics of music deserves more honor from musicians than 
Mr. A. J. Gocdrich. We have never had many great intellects, foreign 
or native, with harmonic logarithms for their specialty, and if one 
wished to master Sechter’s, Carl Richter’s or Cherubini’s works on 
theory, counterpoint and fugue, it would be hard to find a competent 
master unless he were a mere pedagogue. C. C. Muller is an ack- 
nowledged authority, we all admit, and of the old school, but he is 
no originator, and Dr. H. R. Palmer’s book proves him to be very 
superficial in spite of his doctorate. But Mr. Goodrich is one of 
Professor Tyndall's “ original investigators in this realm,” and his 
co-operation in this anniversary was an honor to the program com- 
mittee, received as well as conferred. 


* 2 # 


Mr. Harry J. Wheeler is at Chautauqua, N. Y., resuming 
the conductorship of his singing classes, which have now 
entered the eleventh year. 

The ninth meeting of the Illinois Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, beginning Tuesday of this week, was attended 
with every possible success. The programs, arranged by 
Allen H. Spencer, were creditable alike to the arranger 
and executants. He interested and secured some of the 
best talent obtainable in Illinois, and there is a great 
amount in Chicago alone, so that his resources were con- 
siderable. The entertainment was carried out as planned, 
and everyone speaks in highly satisfied terms of Mr. 
Spencer's generalship. I am glad to see that his work is 
appreciated and that the usual petty spite has beem con- 
spicious by its absence. 

Among some of the best of the entertainments I am told 
was that given by Mrs. Yale, a Kowalski student, and Miss 
Maude Jennings, a star pupil of Mr. Emil Liebling; other 
entertainers were Miss Jenny Mackintosh, Mr. Henry 
Eames, Mr. Glenn P. Hall, Mr. Franz Wagner, Mr. A. J. 
Gantvoort, Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, Mr. Thomas Taylor 
Drill, Mrs. Geo. B. Carpenter (who has lately gone in for 
concert management), Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, Mrs. Flora 
Phelps, Mrs. O. B. Spencer, Mrs. M. J. Loudon, Mrs. Nettie 
Stevens, Mrs. Florence Cook, Miss Cora Brobst, Mr. Frank 
Rushworth, Mr. Sidney Biden, Mrs. W. R. Bond, Miss Eva 
Emmet Wycoff, Mr. Clarence Dickinson, Mr. La Forge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Duvivier (once of the Royal Academy), Mr. 
Theodore Spiering, Mr. Otto Roerhborn, Mr. Adolph 
Weidig, Mr. George Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young, 
Mr, Oldberg. Mr. B C. Bloom, Mr. Walter Spry, Miss 
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Kennetha Taylor, Mrs. Gaynor, Mr. Diestel, Mrs. Harriet 
Packard, Mr. Frederick Root, Miss Hoagland, Miss Buck- 
ley, Mme. Ragna Linné and Miss Ella Dahl. 


*_*s* *& * 


Miss Marjorie Woods sang the garden scene from Faust 
at the Auditorium,and received a triple recall, being obliged 
to sing the jewel song again. Miss Woods is another of 
the Kowalski pupils. 

Mr. Kowalski will remain in Chicago, continuing his 
classes during the summer months. Much regret will be 
felt by all who enjoy the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kowalski when it is known that the very lovable wife of 
our most popular singing teacher is far from well, and has 
been obliged to go to California, the doctors insisting that 
a change was imperative. I met her only a short time ago, 
and was surprised to hear that her throat was affected. 
We all wish her a speedy recovery; she is one of the 
women that we can ill spare. 

#2 # # 


Miss Nellie Cook, of Toledo, who has been a subscriber 
to Tue Musicat Courggr, as she tells me, ‘‘ from its birth,” 
is now enjoying a well earned rest after an extensive tour 
with Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. The latter is at her 
home in Marion, Ohio, renewing acquaintances with old 
scenes and old faces. 

sae 2 

Mrs. Hess-Burr, whose success in Chicago has been phe- 
nomenal, has now arranged to go to Milwaukee every 
Wednesday, where quite a large class has been arranged 
for her. If her achievements in Milwaukee are of the Chi- 
cago order, she will have every reason for congratulation. 
Beyond the one day in each week Mrs. Hess-Burr will re- 
main in Chicago (which city, several of the dailies declare, 
is a delightful summer resort), and continue her classes. I 
understand that the number of students on her list this 
year far excels that of any previous summer. 

Others of our teachers remaining in town are Mr. Emil 
Liebling, Mr. Thomas Taylor Drill, Miss Marie Cobb, Mr. 
Frederic Grant Gleason (until August 9), Mr. J. J. Hatt- 
staedt, Mr. Herman Walker and Mme. Ragna Linné. 

A good many more are away, or rather, I have reason to 
believe, they are outof the city. Mrs. Elizabeth Fenno 
Adler gave a pupils’ recital Monday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schmidt also gave a recital this 
week. FLORENCH FRENCH. 





Gustav L. Becker.—Mr. Gustav L. Becker, the pianist, 
has gone to New Hampshire for a rest. 

Mme. Eleanore Meredith.—Mme. Eleanore Meredith 
has placed the control of her entire business for next sea- 
son in the hands of Remington Squire, the well-known 
manager, and has already been booked for some of the most 
important engagements, including the Worcester Festival 
and a number of other festivals. 

Rosenthal’s Marriage.—After innumerable sensational 
reports about Rosenthal’s marriage had been circulated in 
the European and American press the artist published the 
following letter in a Vienna morning paper: 

‘* Quite surprised regarding my matrimonial engagement 
with the orphan of a millionaire, I beg you to refute this 
fairy tale, which was the product of the mind of a demented 
California report.r, of which I was informed after my 
arrival in Europe. Allow me to express my private opinion, 
that the parents of my ‘millionaire’s orphan’ died— 
childless. 

‘‘As far as I am concerned I shall return to my first love— 
the piano—and hope that our mutual affection, interrupted 
by an involuntary six months’ separation, has grown even 
stronger and more sincere.” 
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Miss Helen Lathrop Sang.—Miss Helen Lathrop sang 
on June 25 with great success and before an enthusiastic 
audience at the Franklin County Academy, Malone, N. Y. 
Miss Lathrop has been induced to accept several vocal 
pupils during her vacation in Malone this summer. 


William H. Lee.—Mrs. Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch 
writes the following to Miss Justine Ingersoll, of New 
Haven, concerning William H. Lee, the well-known bari- 
tone and singing teacher 

New Haven should profit by this occasion and take ad- 
vantage of his presence in that city as a real singing 
teacher. His pupils won't have anything to unlearn should 
they try other teachers afterward. This is the most trying 
feature of learning to sing. Among the many applicants 
who come to me to have their voice tried few are well 
taught. The others have such defective training that it is 
absolutely hopeless to attempt to correct them of their 
faults. 

We append some flattering press notices received by Mr. 
Lee at different times: 

Next in merit to Mme. L’Allemand’s Lakme is Mr. Lee's Frederick. 
The character is ne:ther important nor interesting, but Mr. Lee en- 
dows it with substance and strength, through singing and acting con- 
spicuous for directness, virility and artistic finish—New York 
Times. 





Mr. Lee is one of the most pleasing young baritones that has been 
heard herein concert for some time past. The excellent quality of 
his voice, and the grace and finish of his musical method gave him 
a most popular place in the estimation of the audience.—CAicago (///.) 
Inter-Ocean 


Mr. W. H. Lee interpreted with taste and much expression Rubin- 
stein’s Gold Rolls Beneath Me.—New York Herald. 





Mr. Lee does the part of Petruchio exceedingly well, both in sing- 
ing and acting.—New York Sun 


Lee sang in clear articulation, and it was a real pleasure to hear 
the words expressed fully and in the pronunciation we are accus- 
tomed to.— 7ownsend's Letter to Boston Globe 


Mr. Lee was an excellent Jean. He produces his voice well for 
quality and shows in this music that he has trained it for flexibility 
more than most singers of the time. His acting was brisk and sen- 
sible and his enunciation was exquisite, scarcely a word, whether 
spoken or sung, was lost, and it would be a good plan to make him 
master of a department of English fo: the company.— Boston 
Advertiser. 
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Marie Glover.—Miss Marie Glover has left town for | 
Atlanta, Ga., where she will remain until the end of this 
month. She will return to fill engagements on the Ist and | 
8th of August. 

She sang in Rossini’s Messe Solennelle in Brooklyn last 
Wednesday. 

Pizzarello Sails. — M. Joseph Pizzarello, the popular | 
pianist, sailed for Europe on the Touraine on Saturday 
last, July 3, to take a well earned vacation of three months, 
after an unusually busy and successful season. M. Pizza- 
rello has already arranged the principal details of an active 
campaign for the forthcoming season of 1897-8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wirtz in Stamford.—Mr. and Mrs. Con- | 
rad Wirtz will spend the months of July and August at 
Stamford, Conn. Mr. Wirtz will have charge of the music 
at Churchill Hall for the summer, where he will renew 
many old acquaintances, having been director of music ir | 
the seminary at Stamford for a number of years. 

Victor Benham’s Sojourn in Canada.—Mr. A. Victor | 
Benham has left the city for a sojourn in the Canadian | 
Provinces, having been obliged to postpone his European 
tour for several months by the advice of his physicians. 

Mr. Benham has decided, however, to abandon teaching | 
and to devote himself to public appearances as soon as his | 
health permits. 

J. H. McKinley at Tarrytown.—At the organ recital by 
Mr. John D. Hazen, given in Christ Church, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., on June 29, Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor, appeared 
with his accustomed artistic success. The singer was in 
fresh, vibrant voice, and delivered the recitative, Deeper 
and Deeper Still, and the aria Waft Her, Angels, from 
Handel's Jephtha, with breadth and feeling. He also sang | 
Cowen’s Better Land, and came away leaving Tarrytown | 
with an earnest appreciation of his gifts as an oratorio and 
lyric tenor. 

Jennie Hoyle.—Mr. Henry Wolfsohn has discovered a 
young violinist in England who he thinks will create quite | 
a sensation in this country. Her name is Jennie Huyle, a 
young American girl, who has studied in Europe for a 
number of years. In point of tone, genuine musical rhythm | 
and temperament, this young lady, who is yet in her teens, | 
is said to be superior to any of our lady violinists. 


Dr. Hanchett’s Beethoven Readings.—Dr. Henry G. | 
Hanchett opened a series of Beethoven readings at the | 
Weber piano warerooms on June 29, the subject of that 
date being Rhythm, illustrated by the sonata op. 2, No. 3,4 
inC. On July 1 Harmony was the subject, illustrated by 
the sonata op. 7, in E flat: July 6, Imitation, with sonata 
op. 81, No. 1, in G ; July 8 will have Counterpoint, with | 
sonata op. 10, No. 3, in D ; July 13, Development, op. 28, | 
in D ; July 15, Unity, op. 31, No. 3, in E flat ; July 20, | 
Outline and Terminology, op. 90, E minor ; July 22, Form, 
op. 58, in C. 

The readings take place at half past 10 each morning | 











| of Beethoven's piano masterpieces, 


and are designed on a scale of regular analytic progress 
which will prove of sound practical aid to the student de- 
siring a truly innate comprehension of the beauty and value 
Dr. Hanchett recom- 
mends the members of his audience to bring with them a 
copy of the sonata under discussion. 

Victory for the Casino.—Word reaches this office that 
the Court of Appeals has just given a decision in favor of 


| the Casino Com pany in its recent litigation. 


The property will now be put up at auction and will be 
sold on July 26. Interests representing Rudolph Aronson 
will buy in the property, and Mr. Aronson will again as- 
sume the management. 

Off for Europe.—A number of well-known musical 
people, z. ¢., E. C. Towne, the well-known tenor of the Mad- 
ison Avenue Reformed Church; Mrs. E, C. Towne and Mr. 


| Stubbs, soprano and tenor of the Brick Church, and Mr. 


W. J. Towne, a brother of E. C. Towne, and who is also a 
well-known tenor, sailed for Antwerp on last Wednesday 
by the steamship Kensington, of the Red Star Line. The 
members of this party will visit Holland, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and England, and will not return to New 
York before September. 
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ment of the third it would have been hard to excel the air I Know 


That My Redeemer Liveth. Miss Hilke is an enthusiast in her pro- 


| fession, and she possesses many exceptional qualifications for ora- 


| case.—Morristown Jerseyman 


Purdon Robinson.—Since the close of his New York | 


season Mr. Robinson has been teaching in Utica, N. Y., 
where he has a large class of pupils. Each year Mr. 
Robinson will teach in Utica at the Utica School of Music, 
beginning May 15 and ending November 1, and throughout 
the winter will teach thereon Tuesday and Wednesday of 
each week. During the remaining days of the week he 
will be at his New York studio. Mr. Robinson has laid out 
a busy season’s work, as his Utica lessons for the two days 
of each week average forty in number, while his time in 
New York is already nearly filled. 

Although busy as a teacher, Mr. Robinson finds time for 
his concert engagements, and will give his usual number of 
subscription musicales at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 
during the coming season. 

Marie Barna,—Few American singers have made such a 
remarkable career as Marie Barna. She studied in Europe 
only a few years, and last winter sang in some of the most 
important theatres in Italy. One of her greatest roles was 


| that of M/mz, in Puccini’s La Bohéme, which she sang in 


Barcelona seventeen times. She received some very 
flattering letters both from the composer himself and the 
publishers, Messrs. Ricordi, 

After Mr. Wolfsohn heard her he madea contract with 
her for a number of years, and perfected the engagement 
with the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company. Madame Barna 
will appear in such roles as Aida, Valentine, Elisabeth, 
Elsa, Ortrud and the Briinnhildes in Siegfried and Git- 
terdimmerung. 

Hilke’s Brantford Success.—We reprint some of the 
press notices chronicling Miss Kathrin Hilke’s remarkable 


| success at Brantford 


Miss Hilke is one of the most charming sopranos ever heard in 
Brantford. She has a voice of great sweetness and range. It is 
wonderfully smooth in the upper, lower and middle registers, per- 
fectly under control and very clear. Miss Hilke easily upheld her 
great reputation. All of her efforts were splendid, some of them of 
amazing ability, but the rendering of I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth was magnificent, and captured the house by storm. She had 
to respond repeatedly to the loud and enthusiastic applause of the 
vast audience.—Arantford Expositor, June 23, 187 


Miss Kathrin Hilke, the soprano soloist, met with a very hearty 
reception, and deservedly so,too. Her voice is sweet and flexible, 
and she met the demends imposed upon her in a most artistic way 
All her numbers were capital. Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion, 


torio work. The applause which she received was most hearty.— 
Brantford Courier, June 24, 1897. 

Prof. and Mrs. E. M. Young's Concert.—The annexed 
press notices show the excellent character of the concert 
and pay an unexaggerated tribute to the same results ob- 
tained by Prof. and Mrs. E. M. Young in their Morristown 
teaching studio: 

The concert given by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Young's 
music school, at McAlpine Hall, last Friday evening, proved a most 
enjoyable affair, and was creditable alike to both performers and 
instructors. The program was varied, the versatility of talent 
shown by the various performers preventing it from becoming tire- 


some, and the interest and enthusiasm of the audience remained 
unabated until the end of the program, which lasted over two 
hours. 


A special feature of the concert was, of course, the violin playing 
of Mr. Maurice Kaufman, and it is seldom thata Morristown audi- 
ence has the listening to a performer who is so 
thoroughly a master of his instrument. Mr. Henry Hal! Duncklee 
All of the performers are entitled to 

rendering of their pieces, for all evi- 


pleasure of 


was a model accompanist 

much praise for the artistic 
dently did their very best, and as the selections were well adapted 
to their voices and capabilities the effect was excellent in every 





Prof. and Mrs. E. M. Young are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
The in- 
termingling of the work of pupils with the professional music by 
Messrs. Kaufmen and Dunklee was a happy idea and brought forth 


cess of their pupils’ souvenir concert last Friday evening 


| the powers of the pupils, to the good credit of their instructors 


breathed throughout the spirit of rejoicing, and at the commence- | 


Demand for space forbids publication and comment of entire pro- 


gram.—Morris County Chronicle 


Another Pupil of Mr. F. X. Arens.—Miss Louise M. 
Schrader, after having completed the regular course of 
studies with Mr. Arens, visited Chicago, where she sang 


before a number of leading musicians, critics and man- 
agers. Mr. Louis Francis Brown writes this of her to Mr 
Arens: ‘I received your note introducing Miss Schrader 


yesterday with a great deal of pleasure. To-day I arranged 
with her to sing and to nave Mr. Spiering, the noted violin- 
ist, hear her at the same time. He is, as you know, quite 
an influential fellow and a good judge, and I thought it 
would be a good idea. We both unite in the opinion that 
Miss Schrader shows unusual qualifications for an artistic 
career, She many 


musicianly qualities, besides showing signs of very careful 


has tone quality, intelligence and 
and common sense teaching, if you will permit me to say 
so es 

Having finished her post-graduate course Miss Schrader 
before the Ladies’ 
club of Indian- 


recently gave the following recital 
Matinee Musicale, the foremost 


apolis. The following was her program 


musical 


Nymphs and Shepherds. . Purcell 
Volksliedchen 
Soldstenbraut 


Serenade. 


Schumann 


Schubert 


Verdure Clad, aria ... Haydn 
BE Bcc cnc ccscpccdebeccesresdéoocsseedeubtcetes Loge 
Springtide (violin obligato) . Becker 


Soldier's Betrothed ) 

Come, My Love to Me.. { 

Brahma [ndian Song 

I Know ° 


(violin obligato h 


.Chaminade 


See boeck 
‘ . Bereny 
Schlummerlied ) 
Two Wonder songs 


Heroes ) — lot 
Tr > ** Ciayton jonns 
The Elf and Dormouse f : 

Nymphs and Fauns (violin and viola obligato) Bem berg 


This is what the Indianapolis /ourna/ says of her singing: 

Miss Louise Schrader, soprano, gave a recital yesterday afternoon 
before the Miss Schrader ac 
quitted herself with great credit 
her vocalization was pure, clear and charming 


members of the Matinee Musicale 
in beautiful voice and 
Miss Schrader par- 
and several of her numbers, 


She was 


ticularly excels in the brilliant style 





CONSERVATORY GEORG 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 


The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 


lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 
EMINENT TEACHERS 


for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 
ition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of Roles, Italian, Chamber Music 


Com 
and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing. 

Price, from 125 marks ($30) to marks ($120) annual. 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


LIEBLING, 


| Sensational Novelty. 
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MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F.M.GEIDEL, 
Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
Amogree ic and 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 


formed equally precise and perfect. 
entirely consecrated upon an elegantly ornamented metal frame, the 
Chordephon will keep in tune for an unlimited time and may be safely ex- 
ported to any country and climate. 


| CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Waldstrasse 2. 


A Mechanical Zither with circular interchangeable metal note disks. 
Can be played with a crank as well as by means of a clockwork. 
be confounded with the numerous ‘‘ Accord Zithers,” with which only the 


Not to 


most imperfect music can be produced. 

The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the Concert Zither in sweet- 
ness and quality of tone, while it greatly surpasses the latter in richness of 
tone and perfect rendering of the most elaborate musical arrangements, 
since there is no restriction through technical difficulties. 
strings are regulated by a most ingenious mechanism of dampers (our 
own patented invention), and sentimental as well as lively music is per- 


Vibrations of the 


The tension of the fourth strings being 


Patented in most countries. 
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notably the Springtide, by Becker; Brahma Indian Song, by See- 
boeck; I Know, by Bereny, and the last one, Nymphs and Fauns, 
were exquisitely sung. One of the very pleasing numbers was the 
Schlummerlied, also by Bereny. Miss Schrader sang a program of 
fourteen numbers wi hout the score and each song was a gem in 
itself. 

Ciary’s Canadian Tour.—The short concert and recital 
tour which Mary Louise Clary made in Canada last April 
was so successful that she has been re-engaged in each 
place where she before sang, including two dates in Hali- 
fax and St. John and one in Montreal, and she will make a 
short tour of the Canadian Provinces, filling these and a 
number of other engagements during the latter part of Oc- 
tober or first of November. 

In St. John, after her last appearance there, the St. John 
Globe said: ‘‘ Within recent years no vocalist, not even 
Albani, has visited here and scored a greater success than 
the great contralto did.” 





Wm. H. Sherwood. 


peed YORK musicians had hardly recovered 
from Mr. Sherwood’s masterly playing of the Saint- 


ing, the fancifully gnome-like caprices, were vividly portrayed. The | Alberto Jonas.—One of the chief events in the New York 
effect was piquant, bizarre, uncannily, startlingly suggestive. | State Teache s’ Convention is the appearance, twice in one 

In listening to Mr. Holmes one gives little thought as to how he | : . lanie 
sings. One recognizes the individuality, the artistic temperament, | day, of Alberto Jonés, the well known Spanish _—_ t. 
Mr. Alberto Jonas’ recital in the morning and concert in the 


the sentiment, the fire and abandon, a tout ensemble irresistibly 
attractive. Mr. Holmes presented several novelties in a group of | evening, include both the following superb programs. We 


English songs. I Think on Thee in the Night, of Flankidle, is a most | shal] next week be able to give an account of his perform- 
exquisite bit of musical and poetical sentiment, while Frances Allit- | 

sen’s Song of Thanksgiving, with its warm, sweeping impulsive- 
ness, seems little short of an inspiration. The American songs were | Sonato, op. 57, in F mimor...............-5+++ -L 





ance. 


. Van Beethoven 





equally delightful, in particular Nevin’s Raft Song, with its defined | Nocturnein B major............-. A ..Chopin 
rhythmical pulsation. A group of Schubert, Brahms and Henschel | Ballade in G minor.................. q<? 
songs were sung in excellent German. Henschel’s Salomo is | Menuetto-Scherzando............ ©. ..c6. cc ceeeceeeueereees Stavenhagen 
weirdly, martially effective, a most beautiful and original composi- | Campanella............6..0cceecveeecc cence ennen nee c er eeeeneeseenaes Liszt 
tion. It is to be hoped that Mr. Holmes will again be heard in | Barcarolle in A minor... ............0:006 eeeceeeees Rubinstein 
Detroit. Mr. Depew's splendid support as accompanist must serve | Gavotte et Musette......... 0 ....cceecccc eee eee reer eeecnneeeeeuee d’ Albert 
as inspiration to any singer so fortunate as to secure his assistance. GID, kc scvcavesepsncassenceese r 
The ideal accompanist is born, not made. DUO cc ccc ccccerccnevesesoesoces eudueicegevaces sesdene wegen’ Dennée 
§ CRO ccc cccccccerscvcccccesecteces ) 
setea Moszkowski 


BBG Bh... cccvesvcresvdedevsecccoes 

Caprice on ballet airs from Gluck’s | 
IE iaticcsitveptivenved a tah tad pants 

Etude in E major 


The clipping below is from the Lyons (N. Y.) Repud- 
lican, at which place Mr. Sherwood arrived after playing 
in Detroit: 











Saéns G minor concerto at the M. T. N. A. in this city last 
Friday when the news reached here of his success at a concert 
given under the auspices of the Michigan Music Teachers’ 
Association in Detroit. The Detroit Free Press of July 1 
printed the following: 

William H. Sherwood, pianist, and George Ellsworth Holmes, 
basso, both of Chicago, scored in last night's concert the success of 
the convention and enthusiasm waxed long and warm. Mr. Sher- 
wood is undoubtedly recognized as the representative American 
pianist, and deservingly so, for he has always been associated with 
the interests of American art and artists. His opening number was 
Beethoven's last sonat: and it was masterfully presented. That 
Bach can be made absolutely attractive and palatable was proven 
by the appreciation and enjoyment evidenced at the conclusion of 
the Gigueand Gavotte. A Bach success on a hot night bears strong 
testimony to the magnetic power of the artist and the ready sym- 
pathy of the listeners. The rendition of the second movement of the 
Schumann fantaisie was one of the most stupendous and impressive 
interpretations imaginable. One can scarce resist the temptation to 
suggest the contrast of climax between Sherwood and Godowsky. 
Godowsky works up to what should be a tremendous climax and 
then invariably, probably because of a lack of phy-ique, falls short 
of the proportionate depth and breadth, whereas with Sherwood the 
sense of proportion is richly sustained. A lesser force or hidden 
power makes itself strongly felt tothe comfort of the auditor. The | 
three Chopin preludes of op. 28, together with the Raff march, are | 
unknown to the average concert program, and Mr. Sherwood paid a | 
delicate tribute to the presence of Wilson G. Smith in the perform- 
ance of selections from Mr. Smith’s Thematic Octave Studies. To | 

| 
| 
' 


the Wagner-Liszt arrangements Sherwood seems peculiarly adapted | 
in every respect. The Liszt Mephisto Valse was a fitting close. The 
ease with which the immense technicalities were treated, the color- 


| regularly tothe American composer. 


William H. Sherwood returned from the meeting of the National | Prélude ys D MiNOF.....+0+ eee +0 _.Chopin 
Music Teachers’ Association at New York, Tuesday, where he took | V@lse in C sharp minor.......... ° 
@ prominent part in the programs, and was again recognized asa | Polonaise in A flat major.......... 
leader inthe work now generally considered so highly important | V4lse Brillante ................ esotovrernes tere shesepouses ones $y Barnett 
among musicians—of cultivating a distinctively American school of | Romance.......... te eeeescceereceee ) 
musical performance and composition, and overcoming that imita- | Mazurka, op. 6....-.-..-----+++++++ mre - Jonas 
tive servility to foreign standards that has so long stood in the way Caprice.. ste ee eee enesereeereeseeees 

Rhapsodiec No. 1B,.......ccccccccccccccccss sovcvesevescccccuveseoses Liszt 


of the genuine progress of the art in America. Some of the news- 
papers refer to these efforts,and particularly to Mr. Sherwood’s 
work inthis direction. The New York 7imes’' comment was: “ Mr. 
Sherwood and Mr. Shelley figured at an evening concert which with- 
out them would have been uninteresting. Mr. Sherwood played 
Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto with a big tone and sonorous—an 


INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
| studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
enid P : Bate ros Fra location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
abundance of vigor which won him hearty applause.” e Tribune : : . y 
speaks of the same performance, referring to Mr. Sherwood as “ one | surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
of the best virtuosi that America has produced.” The Sun says: | Stand piano. 
“Saint-Saéns’ poetic and wonderful piano concerto in G minor was | i ee eae alibi 
miraculously played by Mr. William H. Sherwood,” and the Sun EPRESENTATIVES WANTED in all the principal 
critic in summarizing adds: “ The fine singing of Grace Church boy American cities except Atlanta, Brooklyn and Boston, 
by a monthly musical magazine covering an otherwise un- 


choir, the first symphony of H. R. Sheliey (an American composer), 
the highly scholastic piano virtuosity of William H. Sherwood (one occupied field. Liberal compensation. The Cuurcu Cuorr, 
Bowling Green Building, New York. 


of the great pianists of the world to-day as I esteem him to be) are 
worthy of critical description, and certainly commanded my warm- | 
: i = Hughes, author of Music in America, in the 
pam oe pa ss - pahomen number of Godey’s Magazine, PECIAL TO PIANO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
saysof Mr. Sherwood’s efforts in behalf of American music and —Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, of New York, 
American performers : “William H. Sherwood has not only tran- | will conduct a Summer School for the study of the Virgil 
sripd forte plane many orchestral works by American sompoe. | Method at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 
music and promulgate native ability than anyone else. He was | 24 and continuing throughout the summer. Special course 
for teachers begins July 6. Private and class instruction. 
For further information address Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 
|to5 p.m. by all interested in the latest developments in 


the first prominent musician to give a certain portion of his program 
This recognition from so d s- 

piano study and teaching. Appointments cheerfully 

| granted. 


tinguished 


CB pap i od could not butinterest any who had pre- 
viously turn 


deaf ear to all the musical efforts of the Eagle ” 


Au Revoir.—Mr. Richard Arnold, Emil Gram and Louis 
Michaelis sail to-morrow on the North German Lloyd 
steamer H. H. Meier for a two months’ tour of Europe. 
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Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the 4tsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Acuistess Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

OW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 

for $ ra or concert. Address 
‘empleton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
on of THE MUSICAL goeeaee., 
21 Princes Street, London. 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the Corporation of Loadon, 1880. 
pec of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 


Improvisation, Accompanyin t Singing, 
Sight Readin: (nstrumental), Ghoral, 0 Coes 
Operatic and Chamber Music Second 


studies at greatly reduced ome w iehctarthiee, 





py ar ite 6d. tt, @ S48 64. per term 


Staff of 130 soedunien Over 38,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Su 
full particulars of 

By order of the Committee, ap 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. E. C. | 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


eT the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 











SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 





ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York. 

Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equi: This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Bey m5 5 Lectures, &c. Seat- | 
ing Capacity, 550. for maapetion from 9A. M. 
until6Pp.mM. For patiioulare appl 

Horace S. ELy & Co. ante. 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Studio, 6? East taoth Stree} New York City. 








Exrsa Von Yette’s Vocat ScHoot. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure | 
Italian method. iano: regular course, four — 
Wieck touch. Class ant ivate Lessons. Apply | 
to the Director, ELsA VON YETTE, Concert By 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 





Concert Pianist—Accompanist. | and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 Sth St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
al interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avene. New York. 


| 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, | 
Piano Instruction. 

Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading. | 
Two pianos, eight hands. Cirenlar mailed on ap- | 
plication Lessons during the Summer. | 

Studio: 487 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 

















eSecretary. “| J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: pranmantesccs' Building, 
Broa way, New Y 

Tenor soloist for re... years at the Church a ‘the | | 


Divine Paternity. Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





LETHA LORING >a aa 


Sopran 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street,{Brooklyn, N. Y. 








| ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of. Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gall ery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recita 
St. Agnes’ Schon, Albany, N. Y. 











| Miss JENNY WALKE, 


Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil | 
of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


The Bara Grse-Thomasn Schon fr Pie 


Studios, Brooklyn 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


Berlin. 





VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 
MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the. Zsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 





BATT || SPRINGER 
MUSIC 


GUNGTNNATT ses 


The Springer Music Hall the past ~ 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 
|a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 

| ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 

| tion. Apply to 

| E. S. BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WolLrFr. 


| German Berlin am Carlsbad 1 
Cable A ares : : Musikwolff, Berita. 


| Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
| artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of P ng Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and zune e Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 











FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
| — Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
e@ practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
erate. 








EICHELBERQG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branchesof music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW, 
Concert Singer; Fri. MarRG. LODECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal); 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano) Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KOHNs (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DiENEL (Organ). For 
the Fall semester apply to the Conservatory. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music stores 
and at the Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to 1 Pp. M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 
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THE AMERICAN TYPE—AND TENDENCIES. 


N Herbert Spencer’s Sociology there is a reference to France that is not 
without significance to students of the curious social conditions of the 
larger Republic. 

‘‘For three generations,” Mr. Spencer wrote, ‘‘France has been showing 
to the world how impossible it is essentially to change the type of a social 
structure by any rearrangement brought out by revolution.” 

It would be uncritical to expect anything from France save what is French. 
The race has been formed through many centuries, by many circumstances. 
Equally true is it that the American could be no other than he is to-day. He 
is the result of circumstances—some heroic (as the firecrackers betokened the 
other day), some shameful, some honorable, others base, some menacing, 
others absurd. Of all the circumstances the American nation is the result. 

Into this great democratic pasture—this sea-fenced continent—the nations 
of the earth poured their refuse. Let us be dispassionate. There can be 
no question that those who came to this country in the past were those whom 
crime, poverty, inefficiency, unsuccess or turbulency sent from their homes. 
The same class comes to-day. 

While we are dispassionate let us be just. 

With these social failures of the Old World there has come a sprinkling of 
bold, efficient men—seekers of opportunity, lovers of the phantom ‘‘ Liberty.” 

In the main, however, the American nation is built up out of the failures 
of the Old World—pz-asants, laboring men, the toilers who toiled not success- 
fully in the fields and workshops of their native countries. They brought 
with them to the New World old habitudes of service. Three generations, 
nor, ten can change them. They have shaped the race. They have set the 
type of the social structure. Circumstances change. Wealth is evolved. 
Little political revolutions come and go. Social rearrangements are made 
and un-made. 

The type remains. 

St. Simon dreamed—fatuously it was thought—of a scientific organization 
of society, that is an organization conforming to the laws of political economy, 
or the science of acquiring riches. To-day his dream is a reality. The 
United States is an organization scientifically devised ac ording to the 
economic laws of acquiring riches. Beyond all this its structure is loose. It 
lies lax and flabby—like a snake—capable of many movements without dis- 
turbing its equilibrium. There is no strong government. There is no im- 
perialism. There is no aristocracy to act as a governing body in the political. 
social, artistic or financial world. 

Over the broad land men lounge or labor—as the science of acquiring 
riches decrees—and one and all they are plunged in an horrible equality, 
Here at last the brotherhood of man is no fanciful poet’s dream; it is a huge 
and humiliating reality. Politically all Americans are mired in the same 
dreary marsh of equality, and no man by wit or birth is craned above his fel- 
lows. 

What is the result of this state of affairs ? 

Here is a type of the social structure quite new in the world’s history: (1) 
It is shaped out of old habitudes of service. It isthe synthesis of peasantry 
and humble labor, of timorousness before superiors. 

(2) It is organized solely in the interests of political economy—the science 
of getting riches. 

(3) Over it is the depressing shadow of political equality. 

One of two things might happen. 

The laborer who finds himself out of employment—a masterless man— 
either takes to the highway and begs or gets himself a new master, 
It was this latter plan the great, masterless republic followed. Here were 
the peasants and toilers, those who had been whipped and driven for ages, 
abroad in a land where political equality set them on a level each with each. 
They set up new masters. 

By no endeavors of their own could they get back the healthy, aristocratic 
mastership of the Old World; against this was the political equality bogie. 
So they set themselves up little pitiable, ludicrous masterships—as little 
children piay at king and queen. 

This odd feature of American life—and it is the chief feature—is discern- 
ible everywhere. At the present moment THE CouRIER intends to point out 
only one side of it. It may be instructive; it is certainly amusing. 

When two or three Americans get together they organize a society. They 
elect officers. They buy uniforms or liveries. In all seriousness it is averred 
that to-day there is hardly an American of the talking age who has not 








enrolled himself in some ‘‘society." The laboring men have theirs—their 
officers, chiefs and masters. The capitalists have theirs—their headmen and 
fin -ncial lords. Women get together and elect a woman to supervise them 
while they cackle. Even little children get themselves enrolled in ‘‘ bands”’ 
and ‘‘ brotherhoods " and have their play chief and toy rulers. It is in the 
blood of the race. It must be ruled. Old habitudes of service dominate it. 
It has nostalgic yearnings for the flunkey’s livery, the soldier's uniform, the 
peasant’s doffing of the cap. Rather than go masterless it will choose a 
master, endow him with absurd authority and duck to him. 

Shopmen and plumbers march and countermarch in the ignominy and pride 
of uniforms, while other shopmen and plumbers shout orders to them. Artists 
form themselves into squads and kowtow to toy presidents they themselves 
have chosen. Musicians have their little aristocracy of officers, whose badges 
of office they envy and obey. There are hundreds of secret societies. They 
are filled with men and women whose only aim is that of wearing insignia or 
liveries of servitude before some of their fellows whom they have chosen as 
sham superiors. Religion has not escaped this absurdity. Salvationists, 
Christian Endeavorers and scores of such imitations of the monarchical or- 
ganization of society overrun -the land. They have their ‘‘ officers” and 
‘* petty officers.” 

It is indeed a whimsical development of the racial habitudes of servitude. 
Curiously, too, is it complicated with the American science of acquiring 
riches. The money acquired every year by these irregular, ungovernmental 
and absurd little radio sts would fill the coffers of the most useful and ex- 
travagant monarchy in Europe. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of the student of sociology these phases of 
American life are very significant. 

How far will the racial instinct for servitude lead ? 

Were it to end in these baubles and toys of officialdom there might be no 
appreciable result; perhaps in no way would they effect the political equality 
organized for scientifically acquiring riches, which is the present form of gov- 
ernment. 

Already, however, there are signs that this is not to be the end. The 
nation, moved by its imperative and instinctive habitudes of service, is break- 
ing up into little, absurd, tinsel helotries. The grim, humiliating political 
equality is defied at every point. Sham inequalities are set up everywhere. 
There are mock superiorities, self-chosen inferiorities. Often it is merely 
‘‘for fun ""—the play of children, the play of slaves who chose mock masters. 
But the spirit has been pushed further. It has entered the industrial world. 
It has entered the financial world. Superiorities have arisen in which there 
is no play. 

The huge mass of ‘‘equality” is splitting up into efficient little inequali- 
ties. The toy rulers have begun to rule in earnest. 

The uniformity is passing into diversity. It is the old principle of social 
development. 

What may come out of the diversity ? 

Always there has come the greater diversity. 

Out of the little inequalities always there has come forth the great inequality. 


. 
- * 


10. And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people that asked 
of him a king. 

11. And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over 
you: He will take your sons, and appoint ‘Aem for himself, for his chariots, 
and #0 de his horsemen; and seme shall run before his chariots. 

12. And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and captains over 
fifties; and wil/ set them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to 
make his instruments of war, and instruments of his chariots. 

"13. And he will take your daughters “# de confectionaries, and #0 de cooks, 
and /o de bakers. 

14. And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your olive-yards, 
even the best of them, and give them to his servants. 

15. And he will take the tenth of yourseed, and of your vineyards, and give 
to his officers, and to his servants. 

16. And he will take your menservants, and your maidservants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and put //em to his work. 

17. He will take the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. 

18. And ye shall cry out in that day because of your king which ye shall 
have chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you in that day. 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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19. Nevertheless the pe>sple refused to obey the voice of Samuel; and 
they said, Nay; but we will have a king over us; 

20. That we also may be like all the nations; and that our king may judge 
us, and go out before us, and fight our battles. 


21. And Samuel heard all the words of the people, and he rehearsed them 


in the ears of the Lorp. 

22. And the Lorp said to Samuel, Hearken unto their voice, and make 
them a king. 

7 b * 

This historical parallel does not fit at every point, but it is worthy of con- 
sideration. It is always true that the race habituate to service found in the 
end a master, and rather than be without a master it would get one as best it 
could. At present the American race is content with mock kings and tinsel 
masters of its own creation. In the end the racial instinct will have its way. 





THE LOAN EXHIBITION 
At the Brooklyn Institute. 


SECOND inspection of the Loan Exhibition now in progress at the 

Brooklyn Institute, near Prospect Park, leads us to conclude that it is 

one of the choicest displays we have had in this vicinity in many years. That 

such exquisite taste prevails among the cultured people of Brooklyn is in 

itself a source of congratulation, and to show its scope and the high standard 
acquired a few examples will suffice: 

Outside of the marvelous Franz Hals, already described by us and loaned 
by Mr. A. Augustus Healy, that gentleman sends some landscapes by Maris 
and a collection of excellent water-colors, besides a Rousseau, of which there 
is a number of specimens. 

But surprising is the fact that we can now see among paintings across the 
river examples of Ruysdael, Hobbema, Salvator Rosa, Troyon, Corot, 
Schreyer, Vibert, Breton, Daubigny—a Greuze and a Sassoferrato, as it is 
claimed. Far be it from us to cast upon any picture a doubt as to its authen- 
ticity, but the latter is defective in the color contrast always displayed by 
Salvi, an example, the nearest we can remember, being the Praying Nun at 
the National Gallery in London. The picture of this Madonna is just near 
enough to belong to the Roman school, and may, and probably is, a Sasso- 
ferrato, but it is not a source of justice to him. It is the property of Rev. 
Charles R. Baker. 

A recounting of some of the chief marvels at the exhibition may give some 
estimate of its artistic vitality. We only present leading names of exhibits. 


Loaned by [ir. Joseph C. Hoagland. 

Approaching Storm, Troyon, is a gem which should be brought out of its obscure 
corner. A number of Bretons; a marine, by Jules Dupré; a landscape, by Daubigny; 
a rich landscape by Corot; Cows, by Breton, and a Joshua Reynolds; a Theo. Rousseau ; 
a Gainsborough; a N. Diaz landscape; a cow, by Van Marcke; a Russian scene, by 
Kowalski; several additional Diaz and Daubigny landscapes, all in the best styles of 
their masters; a regulation Schreyer; splendid sheep by Charles Jacque and a large 
general selection of the best modern quality. 

Miss Catholina Lambert. 


This lady has quite a number of Monticellis and a Hogarth. 


Mr. Latham A. Fish. 

Kowalski, A. Schreyer, The Cardinal, an exquisite portrait by Vibert, and The 
Cardinal's Return, by the same artist, finished in the highest style; a Breton; a large 
number of Thulstrup’s paintings of scenes in our civil war and an excellent work by 
Leon Moran. 








Alexander Barrie. 

Following a portrait loaned by Mr. John M. Amory is a smart collection of Mr. Alex- 
ander Barrie, with a sunset by the late lamented George Innes, and then a Magdalene 
loaned by Mrs. Edwin Beers. 

George C. Barclay. 

Daubigny, Constable, Mauve and N. Diaz are choice pieces sent by Mr. Barclay, 

but the Cattle in Pasture, by Troyon, is a picture worth several trips across the bridge. 
** * 


The catalogue here follows with loans of Mr. W. H. Cumings, Albert K. Kenyon 
and Theo. A. Cole and Mr. John M. Conklin, containing French and Flemish examples. 

Mr. John Emmons sent a Dupré and a Horace Vernet among others; Mr. Stephen 
H. Mills a Gilbert Stewart Martha Washington. Then we may mention loans by Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Walter T. Hatch, A. B. Lounsbery and a portrait collection by 
Mr. Charles C. Markham. " 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson sends two landscapes of his own. W. W. Rossiter and Mrs. 
Julia G. Sutton are also contributors, and Mr. David McCosker lends a Joshua Rey- 
nolds, by Rembrant Peale, among many others. 

Other names of those who are in the catalogue as contributors to this successful ex- 
hibit are A. Van Derwerken, George Mayr, Mrs. St. Clair McKelway, Homer B. Par- 
sons, with landscapes by William Keith; F. B. Pratt, W. N. Peak, Dr. J. E. Richard- 
son, Albert Stiener; Dr. S. Sherwell, who has a copy of a Carlo Dolce; William A. 
Towner and Mrs. James S. Watts. 

lr. John B. Ladd. 

A large collection from Mr. Ladd contains two Mauves, an Innes, fishing boats by 

Clays, of Brussels ; a Henner ; a Dupré and a Corot. 


rir. John W. Mason. 


In the Mason collection there are three attractive specimens of Diaz; a Millet, a 
Clays of good effect ; a Dupré, a Daubigny, a stunning and masterly piece of work by 
Corot, Early Morning; a marvelous piece of workmanship in details by Troyon, 
Strayed From the Herd, which no one can afford to miss ; a Rousseau ; a Schreyer ; 
another Corot and a large canvas by George Michel, entitled Near Montmartre, very 


effective. “ee 


Others whose names figure in the catalogue are Mr. De Witt Clinton Jones, Charles 
M. Howard, W. D. Steel, John S. James, Robert J. Kimbail, Frank V. Whitney, Robert 





B. Woodward, Mrs. S. V. White, J. E. Stillwell, Mrs. Pierrepont, Carll H. De Silver, 
Mrs. J. R. Van Brunt and William T. Evans. The collection of Mr. Evans is one of 
the largest sent. So is that of Mr. Henry M. Johnston, who has many pictures by E. 
Boudin. 
QO. W. Farris, Mrs. E. P. McCoy, The Estate of Wm. Hart and W. J. Smith also 
exhibit some good pictures. 
c. MM. Bull. 


Mr. Bull has a Greuze, a good example of the kind to be seen at the Louvre. But 
his Hobbema is a superb landscape and worthy of study. The Netcher reminds us of 
the fact that a Netcher of the best period is for sale in this city at the studio of Von 
Dauer, Van Dyck Studios, Eighth avenue and Fifty-fourth street. This Netcher is a 
portrait of the lady; if it has any fault at all is that of superfine finish, for which he was 
distinguished. It should be kept in this country. And is Mr. Bull’s Dolci a Carlo? 


* * & 


In the catalogue we furthermore find as contributors Hon. Charles A. Schieren, 
John Notman, Mrs. Brett, Sidney W. Curtis, R. R. Bowker, Hon. J. S. T. Stranahan, 
Eugene G. Blackford, W. H. Ingersoll, Edward Frossard, who sends a lot of Trumbulls; 
Richard Dixon, Silvester Stearns, Dr. Octavius White, Mrs. William S. Gould, C. C. 
Ruthrauf, Mrs. Scott and Miss Clements. 


Thomas E. Stillman. 

The Stillman exhibit is large and interesting. It contains among many pieces two 
Corots, several Daubignys, a Dupré, Low Tide, exceedingly effective ; a Diaz anda 
great painting by that genius Troyon, The Three Cows. Of work of that class we 
can conceive nothing superior. 

H. H. Benedict. 

Thanks to this gentleman, lovers of art can see a Hobbema and a most effective 

Jacob Ruysdael appropriately placed near the Franz Hals. 
* * * 


The list of contributors does not cease here, but embraces the names of M. G. W. 
Rash, Mrs. Henry C. Polhemus, C. J. Falconer, and A. Augustus Low. 


Henry T. Chapman, Jr. 

Mr. Chapman is one of the leading connoisseurs ot art in this country, a man gifted 
with versatile talents and a distinguished taste for the best models. The people of 
Brooklyn are under great obligations to this gentleman for the work he has done to 
elevate the taste of the community. 

We shall mention some names of painters whose works he exhibits, and that will 
certainly disclose the universality of his selection. Claude Lorraine, Salvator Rosa (2), 
Adrian Van de Velde, George Michel, N. Diaz, Paul Potter, Corot (2), Courbet, De- 
camps, Rousseau, Reynolds, Metzer, Rubens, Brenghel, Poussin and a large American 
collection. 

Mr. Abraham Abrahams sends a Shepherdess by Ridgeway Knight. 

There is a large collection of glass and glass windows and etchings, photographs, 
&c,, to which we can devote no space at this moment. 





**I lately received,” writes Jean Goudezki in Ze /ournai/, ‘‘ the following 
letter: ‘Sir: I conduct a school for young persons to whom I wish to pre- 
sent a piece at once amazing and moral. Confiding in your talent (1 omit 
twenty lines here), I hope you will write one especially for them.’ 


* 
* * 


**I set to work. I took for my subject Hercules between Virtue and Vice. 
Of course I took the side of Virtue. This was rather contrary to my nature, 
but I was bound to write a moral piece. 

** Hercules comes to the parting of the roads. On the right is Virtue with 
a repulsive look, old, and one arm stretched out like a sign post. On the left, 
a young woman with alluring gestures, stood Vice. Hercules does not hesitate 
aminute. He follows the road of Vice, and soon finds himself in a goodly 
company of magistrates, small rentiers and politicians, who are having a high 
old time with some creatures. 


* 
* * 


‘‘Hercules is surprised that these respectable people can venture into the 
path of perdition, and run the risk of being seen. But Vice points at a hid- 
den path in the bushes connecting the two roads. This is the road of 
Hypocrisy. Everybody ostentatiously enters the road to the right, and then 
turn by this path to the left. Appearances are thus saved. 

‘‘Hercules is intensely disgusted, and expresses his opinion to these indi- 
viduals, and utters his indignation in song: 

Non, j’ai juré de vivre sans maitresses, 
Non, j’ai juré de mourir sans amours, 

Ne laissons pas, grace aux vaines caresses, 
Prendre nos cceurs, notre argent pour toujours. 

‘‘He then enters the path of Virtue. It is deserted, and there is not a car- 
riage in it. But at the end he finds Consideration, who is charged by the 
aforesaid magistrates, polititians and renfiers to give him a gratification and 
encourage him. 


* 
+ « 


“I sent in my piece and went tothe performance. I saw at once that it had 
been tampered with somewhat. In the first place all the female roles were 
played by men. This is certainly more moral. Vice is a pale young man; 
Virtue a captain of police. The creatures are youths to whom the dress of a 
bicyclist forbids one to assign a precise sex. To avoid exciting the imagina- 
tion of the young people the word amour is replaced ‘by tambour, maitresse by 
trompette, caresse by bicyclette. Moreover, Hercules becomes Theophile, Sebastien 
takes the place of Cybele, Polycarp that of Venus, and it was a pleasure to hear 
Theophile sing : 

Non, j’ai juré de vivre sans trompette, 
Non j’ai juré de mourir sans tambour ; 


Ne laissons pas, grace A la bicyclette, 
Prendre nos cceurs, notre argent pour toujours.” 
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KNOW that it isin bad taste to pat aman on the back when he agrees 
with you and fall to cursing at him like a drab when he fails to meet your 

critical approval, yet I cannot forbear from saying a word of dispraise about 
the music critic of the Saturday Review, of London. Now, I enjoy the Satur- 
day Review, not because I turn up my trousers when it rains in London, for I 
am not an Anglo-maniac; but it is a relief to pick up a journal couched in 
almost faultless English, and in which one may read dignified, leisurely re- 
views of art, of literature, of the drama without fear of being confronted by 
some hideous murder story or sensation told in barbarous *‘journalese.” I 
enjoy that amusing lunatic G. B. Shaw, who like some inland East Indian 
Yogi hourly contemplates his navel and finds within its circumference the 
wisdom and wit of life. But the mu ic critic Mr. John F. Runciman attempts 
to graft upon a stolid British temperament the craziness of his Irish confrére 
and dismally fails. The cloven hoof of the unmusical Briton shows, and last 
year we enjoyed the spectacle of J. F. R. writing himself down a “‘ blithering ” 
ass when in the Vew Review—I think—he placed Handel above Beethoven, 
calling the latter a peasant and whose peasant nature showed in his music ! 

Now, you may expect almost anything of a man after that, may you not? 
In his heart of hearts I am sure that J. F. R. secretly worships Mendelssohn 
and places him above Wagner! He quotes continually the name of Purcell, 
being careful, always, to bracket him with Bach and Mozart and Haydn! 
Purcell is English, you know! 

But to my present cause of complaint. After extravagantly praising Anton 
Seidl for his conducting Lohengrin, J. F. R., in a recent issue, printed this 
astounding bit of nonsense: 

‘*The score of The Valkyrie is one of the most difficult of Wagner's, not 
because it contains the most difficult passages, but because it is broken and 
largely written in snatches, and demands a conductor who can, so to speak, 
join the snatches together and carry on the music in an even flow. For this 
task Mr. Seidl showed no qualification whatever, and moreover his want of 
delicacy was painfully apparent. America has the trick of spoiling many 
artists—I am not sure that the exaggeration which leads Mr. Bispham to romp 
round too recklessly and Miss Strong to pose stagily is not in both cases the 
result of playing for some months so as to please a vulgar American audi- 
ence—and it has certainly to an extent spoiled Mr. Seidl. His Lohengrin is 
magnificent, for there all his strength is wanted, and his lack of delicacy is 
not felt; but neither his Tristan nor his Valkyrie compares with Mancinelli’s. 
And Mancinelli’s is not ideal.” 

Now, isn’t that distressing ? Of all conductors alive who can conduct Tris- 
tan and Isolde Seidl is the greatest. Whotold J. F. R. that the score of 
Walkiire is so difficult to conduct? Oh, these amateurs who live on hearsay 
in the lobby! I heard Mancinelli attempt the work in London in 1896, and a 
slow, pulseless performance it was. We all know Seid! and his superb energy 
in Die Walkiire, but along comes this cockney critic, who only has an oppor- 
tunity to hear Wagner at infrequent intervals in Bayreuth, and presumes to 
give his opinion of Seidl. If he had listened seven years to the Ring, as given 
in New York, he might be better qualified to talk; but, then, they only get a 
few Wagner performances each season in London, hence his ignorance and 
want of critical comparisons. Mr. Bispham may have ‘‘romped,”’ but I doubt 
it; and let me inform J. F. R. that Susan Strong only sang in America a few 
times, and with Colonel Mapleson’s organization. She was not a success. 
She never sang Sieg/inde here, and therefore her ‘‘ posing” is not the result 
of trying to please ‘‘a vulgar American audience.” 

Heavens! what an insular idiot it is—American audiences have been 
listening to the best Wagner performances in the world, better than London, 
better than Bayreuth. There is no use adducing names, we refer J. F. R. to 
history. London is just getting its Wagner, its Ibsen, and we had Duse and 
appreciated her several seasons before she went to London. How absurd is 
this pose of London to play the critic among the nations! It is the most 
unmusical city in the world, and the low state of dramatic art as compared to 
Paris and Berlin is constantly vouched for by Mr. Shaw. 

J. F. R. blames Mr. Seid] for the ‘‘unintelligent cuts.” Does J. F. R. 
fancy a Covent Garden audience can stand Die Walkiire without cuts? J. F. 
R. flatters his townspeople’s musical patience. Doubtless the stage manage- 
ment was awful at the Walkiire performance. Certainly, I never saw any- 
thing worse than the stage at the Tristan last year, and with the exception of 
the de Reszkés and Bispham no one sang. Mancinelli was slow and stupid, 
and to compare him to’ Seidl is mere puerility. J. F. R., your liver needs 
attending to, eat H. O. or else Pears’ soap, but for God’s sake leave musical 


criticism to your betters. 
. 
* * 


I wish to wager the Washington Post any amount of money, from a nickel 


to $1,000, that I did not write, nor did I sign my name to the article referred 
to here : ‘‘ The recent bilious attack of Huneker, of the CourRIER, upon the 
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theatrical profession has been roundly scored by the Washington Pest. Hune- 
ker says he would not permit the names of actresses on playbills, and the 
Post asks why he signs his own name to his feverish ravings.” 

This clipping appeared in the Des Moines Leader. 

If the Post would not jump to the conclusion that one man writes the 
dramatic department of THE CouRIkR, it might save it from making the above 
rash statements. The article might have been written by Vance Thompson 
or by Hugh Craig; as a matter of fact, it was written by V. T., and his sly 
fun was stupidly misinterpreted by some gentleman on the fost, who himself 
must have been “‘ bilious.”” Always verify quotations, my lad! 

Duluth papers please copy. 


* 





David Belasco is now a manager as well as a playwright. He has secured 
the American and English rights to Francis Powers’ Chinese drama, The 
First Born. The theme is a new one for the English stage. Mr. Belasco will 
select his own company. 


. 
* + 


Of course the death of ‘‘Old Hoss” Hoey has given rise to the usual idiocy 
about paresis among actors. As a matter of fact the proportion is smaller 
than athong business men, ministers, the Salvation Army or the learned pro- 
Because a half dozen actors have been stricken some learned pun- 
Paresis is not confined to any 


fessions. 
dits on the papers make awful deductions. 
class, and, like Bright’s disease, may occur where there is no high living of 
any sort. Give us a rest about paretic actors! 


* 
* o 


Poor Birdie Blanc, poor Baroness, how badly yon have been treated! 
Your alimony is only $3 a week, an amount which hardly suffices to pay the 
postage of the letters you send to disappointed suitors for your alabaster 
heart and hand. Cheer up, old girl; cherries are ripe now, and cast your 
bread again upon the Waters, and before many moons it may float back to 
you in the shape of more alimony 


* 
* * 


William Hoey was buried last week. The Mercury contained the following 
list of professional people who were present: Charles E. Evans, W. D. Mann, 
Max Bleiman, E. E. Rice, Charles Rice, James F. Hoey, ‘‘ Tony” Pastor, 
Henry E. Dixey, Frank Moran, Eugene Canfield, John W. Hamilton, George 
W. Anderson, Charles H. Hoyt and wife, Samuel Porter, J. J. Dowling and 
wife, ‘‘Ad” Reimann, H. C. Woodward and wife, George W. Throop, Aunt 
Louisa Eldridge, S. Warshoof, Grand Master F. and A. M., William J. Block, 
Edward Beadle, ‘‘ Bert" Desher, Fanny Cohen, Roland Reed, John C. Rice, 
T. J. Van Norden, Charles Marks, ‘‘Jo” Paige Smith, Charles Bigelow and 
wife, H. A. Covell, Frank Murray, S. F. Kingston and Lawrence Marston. 

The coffin was almost buried beneath an avalanche of floral pieces. Be- 
sides those sent by the immediate family there were tokens from Charles 
Evans, W. D. Mann, Albert Johnson, Frederick Campbell, J. Fleischmann, 
Clinton Bird, Hugh Mack, A. Bleiman, Herman Hauser, ‘‘Tony” Pastor, 
Charles H. Hoyt and wife, Hoyt and McKee, and an especially handsome 
piece ordered by cable from Europe, with the condolences of Florence Zieg- 
feld and Anna Held. 


* 
* * 


‘*Phil” Shea has secured the right to produce a new comic opera by C. A. 
Byrne and W. W. Furst, entitled Atlantis. 


* 
* * 


Belle Mackenzie-Archer has made $40,000 on the races. Belle can have the pick 
of this town. I rememember her in Philadelphia when as Belle Mingle, and a 
prettier girl I never saw. As an actress and advance agent she has had vary- 
ing successes, but as a winner of solid cash at the races she has proved a 


wonder. 
* 
* * 


I saw ‘“‘ Bert” Desher coming up from the track one day last week. I asked 
him what he had lost. 

‘* My hat,” he replied, in the most Hoytian manner. 
blown away and was not absorbed by a bloodthirsty bookmaker. 


° 
_ * 


But it had only 


I caught this in the Avening Sun: 

Upon the outskirts of the crowd that swarmed in Central Park last Sunday 
He wasn't exactly like other little 
He kept his eyes fixed 


to listen to the music was a little boy. 
boys; at least it seemed so to a woman standing near. 
upon the musicians, his face was eager and expressive, and his whole attitude 
that of interest, but there was no outward sign of appreciation. All the other 
youngsters were humming and beating time with their fists, or swaying in 
unison with their bodies, but this one remained unmoved. It was as though 
he heard without hearing. This little boy was not alone. A big sister or 
somebody accompanied him. When this big sister or somebody turned to him, 
as she did after awhile, it was noticeable that he watched her lips intently, 
and when he replied his shrill, unmodulated accents gave the key to the sit- 
uation. The little boy was deaf. For some minutes the woman kept her 
wonderings to herself, but presently she turned and asked the little boy if he 
liked the music. ‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” came the high shrill answer. ‘It 
makes me feel good here,” and he put his hand upon his stomach. 


* * 
* 


There are many people that ask of music no higher function than to make 
them feel good in their bellies. 


* 
* * 


Everything indoors closed last Saturday night except the Casino and the 
Herald Square Theatre. 


The latter closes next Saturday night, and I'll 
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wager you that the company wished itself in Hades last Monday—it certainly 
could not have been hotter there, paved as it is with cool, glittering in- 
tentions. 
* _ * 
The Terrace Garden season gave up the ghost last Saturday night, and 
quite right, too. The company was indifferent and far below the Ferenczy 
troupe. Adolf Phillipp lost about $5,000, but not his temper. 


* 
” . 


Duse’s nerves are again out of order. 


* 
. - 


What, has the wave of prowling prudery and puritanism reached Paris ? 
I found this in Rowland Strong's letter to the Zimes : 


‘* There is bad news to-day for French men of letters, painters and sculptors 
who pursue their artistic ideals irrespective of what are generally deemed to 
be the principles of morality. The Zolas, the Rodins and the Richegrosses 
will have to be circumspect for the future. The Senate passed this afternoon 
M. Béranger’s bill for suppressing the sale of indecent and immoral literature 
and works of art, and the provisions of the new law are so severe that even 
the possession of such productions is a punishable offense. An index of over 
100 books, whose authors include such celebrities as Moliére and La Fontaine, 
has been drawn up and their sale will be forbidden. The Louvre is trem- 
bling in its shoes, for some of the most famous statues exhibited in this 
national collection may have to be withdrawn. Even the National Library is 
threatened, and its custodians are not certain that they may not render them- 
selves liable to prosecution. The new law is not popular, and there is just a 
chance that the Chamber may throw it out. But the courageous deputy 
willing to attack it has not yet been found, and, the elections being so near, 
the attention of the lower house is likely to be absorbed by more vital 
questions.” s 

” * 

Olga Nethersole will sue the Frohman’s because they have not given hera 
London season. She was given the salary for the eight weeks specified in 
her contract, but her artistic blood is up and she has appealed to the courts. 


* 
* * 


The Casino is to be put under the auctioneer’s hammer. If Henry B. Sire 
buys the famous House of Discord he will place Rudolph Aronson in his old 
position. I have been told that George Lederer and George B. McLellan have 
negotiated with the Broadway Theatre people for that commodious playhouse. 

* . * : 

William E. De Verna and Benjamin Cohen’s big production, Nature, will 
be produced, August 30, at the Academy of Music. It will be the first pro- 
duction in New York in nearly twenty years. It will cost $125,000 to hoist 
the curtain on the first night. Nature has been five years brooding, but 
brooding to some purpose. There are 300 people engaged. Lawrence 
McCarthy is staging it. Edwin Hoff, Amelia Bingham and Elaine Gryce are 


three of the cast. More anon. 
* 53 * 
Charles W. Strine will manage the road tour of A Round of Pleasure next 


season. 
* . * 

Henry Jewett denies that he is to appear with Miss Mather at Wallack’s 

Theatre next season. He will appear with Miss Davenport in a new play to 


be presented in Boston October 18. 
* 
* * 


Julia Arthur will return to this country after an absence of two years early 
in September, and will, after a tour of four weeks in October, open with her 
own company at Wallack’s Theatre November 1, in Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s play, A Lady of Quality. Miss Arthur will appear in the role of 
Chlorinda. Her company will include Edwin Arden, who was formerly with 
W. H. Crane; George Woodward, Joseph Allen, William Herbert, Albert 
Brown, Lawrence Miller, Florence Conron and Marie Bingham. Napier 


Lothian will stage the production. . 


* 
+ - 


Here’s richness for you. Brother Jeroloman, president of the Board of 
Aldermen, a mighty sachem and leader at political clam-chowders, has given 
an opinion regarding the merits of Barnard’s Pan. In the Sun of yesterday 
this appeared: 


But his ability to criticise and pass upon works of art had lain dormant and unrecognized all 
through the years of his public life, until it was fittingly recognized by the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion, among whose members are Bruce Price and J. Q. A. Ward, presidents of two of the greatest 
art societies in New York. Mr. Jeroloman feels the honor keenly. He appreciates it thoroughly, 
but he disclaims more than a moderate fitness for the task imposed upon him. He has even gone so 
far as to doubt his ability to give an opinion off-hand on the artistic merits of Mr. Barnard’s statue, 
although the National Sculpture Society has already reported favorably upon it. Mr. Jeroloman 
said he wanted time to study and think before he went at the job. So he bought a book on mythology 
and read all it contained about the god Pan. The result of his reading was not at all satisfactory to 
Mr. Jeroloman. He said he was not sure that Pan was a fit subject for a statue on the Boulevard. 

“ Why,” said he, “I understand that this creature Pan was a voluptuous and sensual being, with 
horns, a snub nose and goat’s feet. Moreover, he was always dancing or playing on the syrinx or 
some other barbarous instrument. Now, true art is largely made up of realism. Therefore this 
statue having, as it probably does, hoofs and horns, is not a fit monument for the Boulevard. It 
might frighten the street car horses. 

“However,” continued Mr. Jeroloman, “I won’t let my prejudices against the personality of Pan 
interfere with my duty to the art world at large, and the Municipal Art Commission in particular. 
As a member of the latter body it is my mission to deal fairly with all questions that come before it. 
I don’t believe in doing things hastily or without proper consideration. That was why I objected 
to accepting this statue off-hand for the Boulevard. I was not satisfied to pass upon it from a mere 
photograph, so I counseled delay, and the other members of the commission appointed me a commit- 
tee to examine the cast. I have arranged with Mr. Barnard to visit his studio and inspect the plaster 
cast personally. I shall try to be fair in my judgment, and I hope to be able to make an intelligent 
report on the statue to my colleagues of the commissicn.” 


And these be our art critics, O Apollo ! 





REVERIE IN A MINOR FOR THE HARPSICHORD. 


LLEGRO NON TROPPO.—AII around Jena rise the green and vine-clad 
hills. The Saale, that gentle, silver stream which rustled through the 
willows, whispering such wonderful songs to Goethe, encircles it like the 
white arm of a woman. There are little wine houses scattered among the 
hills that slope away to the Thuringian woods. Great brown girls pour the 
wine. Perhaps it is because it was so long ago, because it was part of the 
time of youth, all white and gold, that he looks back with an nostalgia for 
the green Saxon woods—the scent of the grain fields and the acrid odor of 
the little inns in the hill country, and those great brown sombre women 
loom out of memory clothed in a strange fascination. The shining eyes and 
‘ white shoulders, the violet powder and silks of the women of to-day seem faded 
and common. The brown girls of Saxony; their skirts of blue linsey-woolsey 
stuff reached to their knees; their hair coarse and faded, like horse hair, was 
coiled on their necks; they had the big shoulders and strong, thick legs of 
porters. Now and again they laughed—not at a joke, but at a kiss—showing 
their strong white teeth. They were hill women and slow of thought. Their 
eyes were heavy and sombre as those of cattle. The look in them was 
unquestioning. You do not see that look in the eyes of a woman of the world; 
in her eyes there is always a challenge—an invitation or a refusal. 


” 
* * 


Allegretto Grasioso.—It is fourteen miles by the long, low road from Jena 
to Weimar. Where it winds through the flat country the road is lined on 
either side with shambling plum trees. They drop turgid fruit in the autumn 
weather. Long, long ago Heine walked that road, a little, pallid Jew, quiver- 
ing with excitement, for he was* on his way to visit Goethe. And as he 
walked the little Jewish poet rehea:sed the things he should say—the clever, 
wonderful speeches he should make. But when he came into the presence of 
the great, calm poet he stammered and wept and could only say: ‘Sire, the 
plums on the Jena road are ripe.” And yet that was worth saying. To-night 
the shambling trees on the Jena road are whispering together, and over 
Dor; berg the winds whistle. Who walks the Jena rad? * * * Schiller’s 
room in Weimar town. He sent away the old caretaker, and in the darkness 
sat down at Schiller’s harpsichord, and played. Ah, such a weazened, cracked 
and melancholy harpsichord! The worn keys were as yellow as the teeth of 
horses. The hammers snapped as they plucked the tuneless strings. But he 
played—played very gently little tinkling sonatas of Scarlatti and faded 
Italian minuets. Dainty as little blond girls who you hold on your knee 
while you tumble their gold curls—but faded, only sad and faded minuets. 
Ah, that night he had kinship with ghosts, and was not as other men are. 
Schiller’s old writing desk is still redolent with odors of decayed apples, but 
the names of the women he loved are forgotten. 


* 
* * 


Adagio Non Troppo.—The little village of Dorndorf is shabby and mean; it 
crouches at the foot of a precipitous hill, as a girl might lie whimpering at 
your door. High over head is perched the old Castle of Dornberg. No man 
can climb the face of the cliff, but a foot path winds up round the shoulder of 
the hill. He took the foot path; his hound followed. He beat on the doors 
of the old castle; they were all fast—oak and iron green rusted. He pushed 
back a rotting window and entered. His hound lay at the foot of the window 
and bayed. Dead, all dead; a palace of the dead; and ghosts came from the 
dusty hangings and led him from room to room; the carpets fell in rotting 
dust beneath his footfalls. The rats had gnawed the faded furniture—queer, 
little, faded chairs, all rose and tarnished gold of the time of Louis Quinze. 
On one chair lay a woman's glove—a green riding gauntlet; the rats had 
gnawed away the fingers, but the palm was wrinkled, as though a woman's 
palm had shaped it a hundred years ago, She read Racine—see, the book is 
open at Esther. He waited there for her ghost to come back to her bou- 
doir; it may be she came; something he saw: a flash of eyes and powdered 
hair. He put her glove in his bosom—see, this green gauntlet which the rats 
had gnawed. 


* 
* 


Andante—un Poco Lamentoso.—The tawny hound sprang on him for welcome 
and they. wentaway. They found another hill road that led toward Goena— 
such a small and foolish village in Saxony. They skirted the hamiet and 
came again into the plain. A girl of thirteen sat on a knoll tending her 
geese. She was very small and calm and brown, and he sat by her and held 
her and kissed her, for the ghost of the castle of Dornberg was at his side 
and he was afraid. But the yellow, tawny hound bayed at the geese. He 
kissed the little goose-herd. And the sun went down dusty and red among 
the trees—as in the pictures Monet paints. And he held the little girl close 
to him and talked, for the fear of ghosts was upon him. . Aye, he had fear 
and was confused, like one who sees strange eyes shine in the night. Other 
kisses he will forget, but not thine, dear, calmchild, not thine! All this was 
long, long ago, but now that the gray is in his hair and in his heart, he thinks 
of these things, as one who has been long dead thinks of wine and dances 
and women’s eyes. ¥,; 2. 





The Alfred Née prize that has been adjudged to the poet Mistral carries 
with it the sum of 5,000 frs., which he will expend in improving and deco- 
rating his house at Millane. This is not the first occasion on which he has 
been thus honored. Another of the works of the author of Mireille received 
a like award during the lifetime of his mother. She had never left the borders 
of fair Provence and the sum seemed to her enormous. ‘Just think,” she 
exclaimed, in the true /angue d'oc, ‘‘ just think, Frederic sent his verses to 
the gentlemen in Paris and has received in exchange five notes of 1,000 frs., 
you understand, 5,000 frs.!” This in a tone of one speaking of millions. 
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FEW weeks ago I told you of the experiences of a little Scotch woman 

(who is now dust and ashes) with a band of strolling players,thirty years 

ago. The town in which they played, you may remember, was in the Black 

Country of England. I have just come across this delicious passage in one of 
her letters: 


In the hope of humanising our audience, a few regulations were put in force that had certainly a 
beneficial effect. Persons palpably intoxicated were refused admittance ; no liquors (if observed) 
were allowed to be brought into the theatre. This rule put a stop to the custom of introducing large 
stone bottles of spirits. Pocket flasks it was impossible to banish. Roys under fourteen years of 
age were forbidden to smoke under penalty of being expelled from the house, a law that did much 
toward mitigating the choking annoyance that we wsre nightly subject to. With a view to our 
patrons’ edification, we played The Bottle, The Drunkard’s Children and some other dramas of that 
description ; and the very men who were in the habit of spending half their large earnings in public- 
houses would “applaud to the echo” the teetotal sentiments with which they abound. We had 
reason to believe, too, that the representation of the miseries entailed by drunkenness actually had 
some beneficial influence on their conduct. For their further advantage, a few of the actors invited 
as many of the work people and their families as choose to attend the theatre, free of charge, on Sun- 
day afternoons, ostensibly for the purpose of reading a London newspaper to them ; but this reading 
gradually assumed the form of a lecture on morals and temperance, or rather a discussion on those 
subjects; anyone present being encouraged to question the reader or speaker, who seized every 
opportunity of introducing applicable anecdotes, quotations and sentiments. Whether these meet- 
ings had much effectin improving the Livingstonian mind I cannot say, but the Sunday afternoon 


uproar was considerably abated by them. 


Can you think of anything more truly ‘‘ unprofessional ’’? 

I should like to be able to think of Nat Goodwin or Della Fox engaged in 
this helpful work of Sunday afternoons. Perhaps after all there is some 
truth in the old theory that the stage is degenerating. 

After all the virtue of that little company of thirty years ago may have 
been due to the fact that it was a Scotch company. There is much virtue in 
being Scotch. ; 

. * 

By the way—— 

I met the other day my friend, Mr. Hugh Craig. He said: ‘‘ There must 
be some secret affeenity wi’ ane anither among the folk o’ oor nation, so imme- 
diately does mutual recogneetion tak’ place, even whan—as in my ain case— 
there is no the verra slightest accent that can betray a body.” 

“Ay,” said I, ‘‘it’s verra strange.” 


7 
* * 


In another column of this issue there is a fragment of Emile Faguet’s 
critique on Duse. 

Faguet, you may know, is one of the professors who have taken up the 
business of professional criticism. There are examples here in America— 
Prof. Brander Mathews, z. b., and the late Professor Boyesen—but it is in 
Paris that the professor has really found his opportunity. The leading 
dramatic criticisms, as well as the important book reviews, are supplied by 
men who have been or even are pedagogues. 

Jules Lemaitre was a teacher not long ago, and Faguet and Parigot are 
still in the pedagogic harness. 

* 
* * 
Of course I do not make this a matter of reproach. I have none of the an- 
tique antipathy for the teacher. You remember how Epictetus reasoned with 
an old beggar, who lay on the ground and froze and starved. 


‘‘Can'st thou not transcribe writings ?” he asked; ‘‘canst thou not teach 


children ? 
‘¢ But it is shameful to come to such a necessity,” said the old beggar. 


* . 


No; I do not think it matter of reproach that a man has been forced at 
some period of his life to teach children. We can’t all be saloon keepers or 
plumbers or piano players. Indeed, the humble occupation of teaching in 
schools, colleges or universities is often a useful apprenticeship for the 
ambitious man of middle age who wishes to set up the trade of critic. This 
preliminary training unquestionably was of great aid to Jules Lemaitre. 
When he came to criticise the newest and naughtiest farce he had a store of 
information on naughtiness which he had gathered by expurgating the 
classics for the benefit of his boys. 

Let the professors come in—for in the beautiful world of criticism there is 
room even for the humblest. 4 


- 


* * 





I have been reading this week the Mémoires de Mademoiselle Clairon. 
They are written in rather prim French—prim and captivating. She must 
have been a very charming creature. M. le Maréchal Richelieu loved her. 
Perhaps because he loved her he said: ‘‘Mlle. Clairon is certainly the 
greatest actress who has yet appeared. I have seen Duclos, Desmares, the 
famous Lecouvreur; she is above them all.” 

She was born in 1723 and retired from the theatre in 1765, at the age of 
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forty-two. But it is not with Mile. Clairon’s life that I have busied myself 
this week; I have been interested rather in her opinions. 


* 


* . 





It is more difficult, she says, to find good actors than good actresses. 
She reasons the matter out in this way: Those who go on the stage are 
for the most part born of obscure and indigent parents. The boys in this 
lowly rank of life have n@ chance for study, for the culture of books and 
society; no matter how much native talent they have it has small chance of 
development. The women have the advantage. A little wit, some beauty, a 
good figure, industry enable young girls of this lowly rank to gain the protec- 
tion of women or the homages of men; gallantry aids and encourages young 
girls, even those of mean birth; far more easily than men can they get 
admitted to the society of men of letters—into what is called good company. 
Under these circumstances young girls easily pick up good manners, vivacity, 
sensibility and address. Then if they have talent and beauty they may 
advance to the very front of the histrionic art. 


Mile. Clairon writes: ‘‘See what the women destined for the harem of the 
Grand Turk were originally, and what they become when preference lifts 
them from the mob of slaves. Racine has painted them all in the role of 
Roxane, and every woman who hopes to do something should see herself in 
this character.” 

. * 

This is, of course, the good Schopenhaurean theory that all women are 
equal. Men vary in wit and wisdom and worth; in efficiency and capabilities. 
Women are all the same—they differ only by reason of circumstance. But 
the doctrine has a strange air in the prim pages of the eighteenth century 
actress. 

* . * 

‘* The actors of to-day,” Mile. Clairon wrote when she was old, ‘‘seem to 
imagine (though they do little and are worth little) that the drama was made 
for them; in my time we were of the opinion that we were made for it; we 
disputed only as to who could show the most zeal and make the greatest 
efforts; the public was better served.” 

Yet I do not fancy there is much more in this than the nostalgic view 
old players take of their youthful friends and triumphs. Garrick talked in a 
similar strain and one after another all the great actors have taken up the 
same cry. In days to come I daresay Dixey and Goodwin, Miller and Faver- 
sham will tell the youngsters of the blessed condition of the stage in the ‘90's. 

* ° 7 

‘** Alas!”’ she cries, ‘‘ what things I have seen onthe stage! There is no more 
any purpose or principle in dramatic art; there is no idea of dignity or of ap- 
propriateness. Each actor plays his role in his own fashion without taking 
count of his debt to the other players, or recollecting what he should sacrifice 
to the ensemble of the piece. There is no unity of tone, no nobility of standard. 
I have seen heroes throw themselves @ A/at ventre, and crawl on their knees. I 
have seen women appear on the stage clad only in thin flesh colored taffeta, 
which outlined nudity from head to foot, and the pit cried ‘érava/"’ 

And to-day the pit approves quite as lustily. 

* P * 

Once Clairon wrote to her friend, the Conte de Valbelle, who was amusing 
himself far from her: ‘‘ Monsieur, were it in my power to love an absent one, 
I should love—God.” 

Valbelle returned. 

7 ° * 

In those days actors took their art seriously; to-day they take themselves 

seriously. 


o 
. - 


A very interesting little book for light reading might be made out of the 
mémoires of Clairon, Dusmenil, de Lakain, de Preville, de Dagincourt and 
other witty players of the eighteenth century. It should be written in pow- 
dered English—all furbelowed and perfumed. I suggest the idea to the in- 
digent author and the canny publisher. 

7 - + 

They will include, I trust, this anecdote. It was at the first dress rehear- 
sal of Mérope, and Dumesnil was in the title role. M. Voltaire, the author, 
did not think that she displayed force, heat and fervor enough in the scene in 
the fourth act, where she turns in a rage upon Po/lyphonte. 

Mlle. Dumesnil said, sulkily: ‘Il faudrait avoir le diable au corps pour ar- 
river au ton que vous voulez me faire prendre.” 

Said M. Voltaire: ‘‘ Eh! vraiment oui, mademoiselle, c’est le diable au corps 
qu'il faut avoir pour exceller dans Tous les arts!” 

When I talked of ‘‘red blood corpuscles and art” I meant the same thing, 
but I never expected to find eighteenth century collaboration. 








A five-act tragedy, Zur Dimitri, by N. Swoff, has been published in St. 
Petersburg, with some incidental music by Alexis Swoff and Borthjansky. 

There is bound in the same volume Mozart and Salieri, a tragedy in one 
scene, by the same author, founded on Pouschkin's story. Salieri poisons 
Mozart, according to N. Swoff, quite justifiably, as Mozart hears a fiddler 
playing Voi che sapete, out of Nozze di Figaro. 
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The Stage Abroad. 


enneeennre 


HE Paris Figaro at the beginning of this present year of our Lord adopted 

the plan of the yellow journalism of New York, and asked the opinions 

of various gentlemen as to the relations of morality and the stage. Zola re- 

plied ‘‘ Innocence on the stage does not exist,” and of course De non existenti- 

bus et non apparentibus eadem est ratio, Jules Claretie said: ‘‘ The chief thing 
is to have talent.” 

With these authorities we have nothing to do from a French standpoint. 
Talent is the chief thing, we believe. A person utterly unknown to us trans- 
atlantic scribblers says: ‘‘ Virtue is as objectionable in the city as the 
theatre.” There was a prisoner called on to plead on a charge of blackmail, 
and when asked for his name replied: ‘‘M. Le Juge, my name is the same as 
M. Lamartine’s.” The baptismal name of the author of Jacqueline, which 
is Alphonse, ought to be that of M. Felix Galipaux. Another gentleman, a 
well-known baritone singer, narrates: ‘‘One day the mother of one of my 
future cantatrices asked of one of our most illustrious composers, in my 
presence, the following question: ‘Is it not possible, sir, for my daughter to 
go on the stage and yet remain an innocent girl?’ ‘Madame,’ gravely re- 
sponded the master, ‘I don’t see of what use that would be.’” It was the 
composer Auber who said that a singer must succeed ‘‘par la voie de ses 
charmes, ou le charme de sa voix.” 

Then comes Coquelin Cadet. ‘‘ You ask me if innocence is a hindrance to 
an actress on the stage in rendering roles of passion? Certainly itis. It is 
necessary to have suffered, wept, cried, despaired, sobbed, loved * * * to be 
able, by remembrance, to express it all on the stage. So with the actress. 
What we have not experienced we invent, but in this case it is not so, at least 
except with great geniuses. There is very little genius, although there is a good 
deal of mere talent; many things may be divined when one has the gift, but 
it is worth more to have seen enacted, or to have passed through in person, 
that which the author demands of one. No innocent girls then—or as few as 
possible—on the stage!” 

Most extraordinary is the opinion of M. Donnay, the author of Amants, who 
absolutely writes: ‘‘An artist may be innocent and p’ay the martyr, but to 
play PAedre she cannot be so.” Surely Phedre was anatomically virtuous; 
her husband could not have procured a divorce even in Chicago. She was 
spoony on a young man, and he treated her with Scorn (and a capital S), and 
she killed herself. Must Rachel have fallen in love and been rejected by 
some of Plon-Plon’s offspring before she could have played the role? Must 
Sara Bernhardt have been in love and rejected—let us say by some young 
Damala before she could play it? What nonsense! 

To the Gallic worshipers of the great goddess Lubricity—and their name 
is legion—morals mean only one thing, and the morals with which they are 
concerned refer only to one sex. An actress to play in La Dame aux Camel- 
lias must have lived the life of Marie Du Plessis ; they do not demand that 
Frederick Lemaitre should have been a rogue before appearing as Robert 
Macaire. 

A review of a book once began with the statement that what was new in it 
was not true, and what was true was not new. There is nothing either new 
or true in all these opinions of our French friends. They are not new, nor are 
they expressed as brilliantly as they once were. When Jenny Colon, the 
Sylvie of poor Gerard de Nerval, the Ambassidatrice of old Auber, married 
an asthmatic flute player, Theophile Gautier arose in indignation and cried, 
‘‘You have no right to give yourself to virtue; you belong to the world. Do 
not give to one what was meant for mankind.” There was nononsense about 
the author of Mlle. de Maupin. 

Nor is there truth in the opinion of Coquelin Cadet or others. According 
to them, a stage artist can only represent what he or she has experienced. 
How about the virtuous characters, for there are even in modern French 
plays some remnants of virtue ? How about the murderers, male and female ? 
How about all the tribes of escrocs? Must Jim the Penman have been appren- 
ticed to a forger? According to the opinion of the Figaro’s correspondents, 
he ought to have been. 

The contention of these French gentlemen, it seems to us, upsets every 
theory of art. It would degrade every artist to a common mimic called on 
to repeat in public what they had already privatelydone. They have merely 
to recall, to remember, to try once more something or other. They are to 
become a sort of animated kinematiscope, repeating, repeating when a but- 
ton is pressed. 

The greatest of literary artists of this age wrote of ‘‘the wise bards” that 


The gods who gave them vision 
Added this law, 
To become what they sing. 


Yes! Not to sing what they have been! He bids them use their imagina- 
tion to body forth the shapes of things unknown, not to copy, not to repeat, 
not to trade on their sins or misfortunes. What has injured Byron’s fame 
more than his perpetual posing as the hero of his poems? Where is there a 
more unreal work than Rousseau’s Confessions? Why, Defoe’s Memoirs of a 
Cavalier are history compared to them. 


And it is true of the representative artists of the stage. They need not 











pick pockets or lie in private life in order to play Ze Menteur or Jack Sheppard ; 
they need not be horizontales to play Camille. 


* 
- * 


We adapt the following one-sided correspondence from the facetious 
Tristan Be~nhardt. ‘ 
January. DEAR Doctor SMitH—I am happy to say that the walking exercises 
which you prescribed for me have had the most beneficial results. They 
have reduced my weight 37 pounds LARTHUR. 





February. Dear Docror Jones—I gladly bear testimony to the success of 
the alum foot baths that you recommended for my swelled feet. 
7 a LARTHUR. 


March. Dear Docror Dusois—The throat trouble caused by the use of 


alum foot baths has been perfectly cured by your electric treatment. 
LARTHUR. 





April. DeEaR Doctor DeisLtLE—Thanks to your bromide prescriptions I have 
recovered from the nervous and hysterical condition to which I was 
brought by a course of electrical treatment. LARTHUR. 





May. DeEaR Doctor DumMontT—I am happy to inform you that I am entirely 
relieved from the indigestion which afflicted me owing to the use of 
bromides. LARTHUR. 


dugust. Dear Dr. X.—I hasten to comply with your request for a testi- 
monial respecting the benefits I have experienced since I consulted you. 
You will remember that after I had been cured of the indigestion, pro- 
duced by the use of bromides, given to relieve the nervous affection that 
arose from electrical treatment for a throat trouble that was induced by 
an incautious use of foot baths to reduce a swelling in the feet that had 
been produced by walking exercise recommended for the reduction of 
adipose tissue. After the restoration of my digestive organs I rashly 
adopted a vegetable diet. My weight again increased to an appalling ex- 
tent, and I hastened to put myself under your distinguished care. You 
ordered me to buy a horse and ride it. I bought a horse and in three 
days lost 40 pounds. Yes, 40 pounds! You can rely upon these figures 
and can refer all inquirers to me. LARTHUR. 
P. S.—I forgot to say I lost a leg as well. The beast fell the first time 
I mounted it. 





* 
* * 


The summer theatre of Budapest produced lately with great success a 
new play, Aelvila, by Moriz Jokai, the great Hungarian novelist. The plot 
is based on one of his stories, which he revised for the stage. It is a modern 
family history, and the piece was highly successful. 


As Adrienne Lecouvreur gave to the Comédie Frangaise the ‘‘cry of 
passion,” so the late Charlotte Wolter gave to the German stage the ‘‘ Wolter 
schrei.” This famous ‘‘schrei” was never the same, but infinite in its variety. 
When Jane Eyre throws herself before Rochester, writes Hugo Klein, we forgot 
the stupid piece—we heard only all the exultation of love and unfettered 
passion. When Ade/heid kneels before the Knight of the Vehme and utters her 
death cry of mortal agony a shudder ran through the whole audience. This 
cry, which ended in gurgling tones as the noose tightened round her throat, 
belonged to the old days, when such bits of business were permitted on the 
stage. Her tone in Medea was different from that of Hermoine, but always 
struck the listener by the full, powerful note of feeling which it expressed. 
In gentler tones, too, she produced great effects. Anyone who ever heard 
her sigh in the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth heard the most awful tone 
which evercame from acrushed human heart, while in Goethe's Iphigenia 
her voice was music which charmed every ear. This magic quality of voice 
she retained even in advanced age. 


* 
* * 


Hans Makart was for years Charlotte Wolter’s adviser in questions of cos- 
tume. He taught her how to wear the Greek costume. He made a sketch of 
her appearance and costume as Lady Macbeth, and she stepped on to the stage 
a perfect embodiment of his ideal. Black hair waved round her head. This 
hair was fastened by a dark clasp of blue metallic lustre. From a circlet on 
her brow a dark gray veil fell straight down. The robe was of violet blue 
velvet and covered the body half like a tiger skin, half like a suit of mail, and 
fell down to the feet almost without a fold. ‘‘ A woman of the North, a figure 
out of the rude, barbaric middle age, a Walkiire, a Norne, virile, hard, 
almost awful,” was the expression of a critic. 


* 
* * 


Once on a time she played the Maid of Orleans in a crinoline and kitchen 
apron. She was ina strolling company that played to bad luck, salaries were 
unknown, costumes had been sold or pawned before they reached a little 
Hungarian village, where she was advertised to appear in Schiller’s play. 
She refused to appear. The mayor was sent for. ‘‘ You must appear,” he 
said; ‘‘the public has paid for seats and the piece must be given. Salaries? 
What's a bit of a salary? Costume? What's costume? Costume or no cos- 
tume, you must goon. Hello, a couple of Pandours!” 

To appear as Joan of Arc between two gendarmes was too much for her, 
and she rushed on in her crinoline and apron, brandishing a huge sword of 
wood. But she never forgave the mayor or the town. She refused a bouquet 
at the end of the performance, packed up all her belongings in the night, and 
the morning found the bird flown. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
OuR ONE REMARK, 
‘* Maintenant nous ne serons pas longtemps.” 
There have been some foolish sayings since this foolish world began, 
Since the day when Adam laid the blame on Eve, 
And declared the apple fritters she had made for her good man 
Were confectioned with intention to deceive. 
From the palmy days of Homer 
To the bard of the beach-comber 
There have always been refrains to every song ; 
But a worse could scarcely be than 
What the hopeless Hampstead heathen 
Gave the world, who started “*‘ Now we shan’t be long.” 


In the sunny days of childhood, in the happy long ago, 
All the world was asking “‘ Have you seen the Shah?’’ 
And the “ Hushing” of the “ Bogie Man” was recently the go, 
And Gus Flen’s “ Why, ’e dunno where 'e are!"’ 
There's the Yankee girl's Say Momma!” 
And “ En voulez-vous des homards?” 
Which was once the rage upon the Con/inong, 
But ‘heir weakness seems to shrivel 
When we contemplate the drivel 
Of the universal “‘ Now we shan’t be long” 


You will hear it used in street rows, when at last there do appear 
Blue clad members of the truncheon bearing force; 
And it’s whispered on a Sunday, when the preacher's drawing near 
To the “ Fifthly " of his powerful discourse. 
When a man is madly yearning 
With a throat that’s parched and burning 
For a lengthy drink, proportionately strong, 
‘ You will see his optics twinkle 
As he hears the ice a-tinkle 
On the glass, and murmurs “ Now we shan’t be long! 


There's apparently no limit to the multitude of ways 
In which this sage remark can be applied ; 
For young and old of either sex employ this classic phrase 
Perhaps to those their brains are * full inside.” 
But when, with words endearing, 
You are busy engineering 
a kiss (you needn't blush, there's nothing wronyz!), 
Your pulse grows somewhat calmer 
Sotto voce murmur “ Now we shan’t be long !"’ 
—C. £. Johnstone in London Figaro 


Well 


W* thank the author, Mr. Jesse P. Tillson, of Connersville, Md., for his 

work, Literature, which comes to us with the inscription in indelible 
pencil: ‘‘To whom it may concern. Help yourselves. Recognition and 
public interests makes literature what it is.” 

We do not exactly understand how public interests, say the United States 
Senate, the silver question, the anti-trust agitation, or Mr. Debs’ democracy, 
have made literature what it is; but we are always glad to take a poet's 
words as inspired, especially when he hasa soul above grammar. In fact, 
since the days of the Emperor Sigismund there has been no one so supremely 
super grammaticam as Mr. Tillson, ‘‘the bard-telegrapher,’’ as he styles him 
in proud consciousness of fame. 

The title page of the book bears the words ‘‘ The Dramatic Works of a New 
Author,” but before we come to it attention is called to a sheet of poetry 
‘*Private lines for Private Distribution, Respectively Dedicated to the City 
of Toledo, Ohio, The Lady of the Lakes, and to my Friends and Office Asso- 
ciates with whom it is my pleasure to see their faces every day.” Thus he 
strikes the loud bazoo: 

Toledo, Oh! the city of my love, 
To whence I had came to do 


Some beginning thoughts to unravel 
And leave the imprint without, within thee 


What beautiful impress upon the mind ! 

What historical origin hath names of streets ! 

What color not—doth God not find? 

What nature lavishes not upon hath wrought ? 
Love I? yes, the Lady of the Lakes. 


Few passages in Browning’s Sordello or Bailey's Festus can be compared 
with these lines for profundity of thought and charm of rhythm. A second 
poem, The First Rose of Summer, was written at the suggestion of Prof. 
Aug. Walther, College of Music, and is written in a lofty, dithyrambic 
strain: 

We see the loved ones in May, 

With smiles invoking to say: 

We are with the fruits of the singing 
For kisses perfumes of our bringing 


The honey bee will suckle their fragrance, 
Will sing their buzzings with cadence ; 
The sweethearts of all fancies 

Will tripple of time to the pansies. 


Though the first words are best spoken 
With the bloom of the first rose’s token 
When buttonholes are looked to with care, 
Filled with the choicest and rare. 


Though the flowers wither for aught, 

The love lives sweetly for the happiness brought 
The fair brides of the lovers maying 

Are the gifts of the wild meadows playing 


How touching, what visions of domestic bliss in the few words, ‘* button- 
holes looked to with care”; no fugacious collar studs for this bard. We pre- 
sume Prof. Aug. Walther is setting this noble song to noble music; as the 
lines of varying length and varying rhythm, the result of his labors will be in 
the form of the durch com pontertes ied, and our musical editor is waiting for it 
anxiously. 

But the gem of the poems is An Imaginary Love of an Imaginary Poet, 
dedicated to the Queen of the Muse. ‘‘Ha! fair image,” he cries, ‘‘ within 
thine eyes Ij see a living answer to my missel poetry.” What to him are 





SCOURIER-DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


thousands of millions of women if she gives him the marble heart and the 
cold hand. The verses are simple, obscure with passion and unfettered by 
laws of prosody. 

The poet produces a strong effect by adding words outside the rhymes, as 
the ‘‘no” in the above quotation. Perhaps he is too fond of the artifice, as in 
the following: 


Be that you? Ha, ha, hah well, 
*Tis thine own heart to me must tell—no 


Or mine heart beat its own tarewell 
To that its own choice I must forswear 


And steal my shadowy retreat with haughty strides, 
To see of this world, there be of brides ?—nay 


Warm as the poet is, he is never impure, never suggestive. 
leaves a blank in the line 
Though slave I be to this dread drug, 
"Tis my lot in life till my grave is 


Thus he 


evidently seeing that the use for the mere sake of rhyme of a word that might 
suggest the gland from which lacteal sustenance is derived would be abhorrent 
to all right minds. He bids the ‘‘Queen of Muse” farewell pathetically: 

And to misfortune we had dam's ills 

Until a myth came from the pills, 


For doctor’s science to decide anew, 
What could of been had we only knew, 


That in conclusion I cease my task, 


Of taking to—an earning answer ask—from the skies ; 


That thou be my bride and to me bring 
Thy loving loveliness (ooh, ooh) of such as poets sing 


(Humor, Tradgedy, Cynical, Philosophy) 

Tragedy indeed, poor, imaginary poet! 

The dramatic works are described as expressing Individual American 
Sentiments, and as containing ‘‘ Poetry, Prose, Verse, Moral, Immoral, Char- 
acteristics, Humor, Sat:re, Philosophy, Loyalty,” and Don Seiglemon, Charles 
Wengleigh, the Duke and Jacob Busby form a kind of Sophoclean or Wag- 
nerian triology. Don Seiglemon is not a Cuban patrict, or a haughty Spaniard, 
but a simple parson, who has a friend called /acob Busby, and is somehow 
mixed up with a tramp called Mr. Beach. To these, and a dozen other char- 
acters, appears in the second play of the triology 7he Duke (from England), 
a Policeman and Busby's daughter Maudulene, a name which seems to be a 
happy compromise between the modern spelling and the old pronunciation of 
Magdalene. 

The Duke of course goes home, but he is a good fellow, and telegraphs 
his best wishes and an assurance that he regretted exceedingly to leave, on 
which Busby comments, ‘‘ May he be thankful he returned without an Ameri- 
This atrocious sentiment is led up to by Busdy’s rejection of a 
He scornfully 


can wife.” 
proposal of Seig/emon's that he should buy up New York. 
replies in true Western spirit: 

I would not live in your damned town another week. I would not lose my chances of being 
mayor of Busbytown for all of Fifth avenue and a mosaic granite palace to live in, with servants to 
carry my breath out to the river and sail all the ships thecity would give me. I would not permit 
Betsy to go on the stump 

In the third part of Jacob Busby, the Due, returns, with another aristocrat 
named Cervetus Cantletbe, also from England. The scene is in the palatial 
home of Busby, the time is when he is running for the chief magistracy of his 
native city, and the donouément can be seen from the final lines: 


Oh, Duke, is this your early time of leaving? 
I would beg you to remain longer 


The Duke 
With that promise you be my wife, then, Maudulene 
The world owes you my every desire to remain— 
Remain ever by your side, to care for, to comfort, to love 
Nothing else ean make me content and happy 


Maudulene 
Then if I choose to prefer your wish be grantéd, 
In preference than have you leave me 
Ah, I be restraining no truth 


The Duke 
Least expected, how you surprise me 
I were scarcely prepared—but love, Maudulene, 
Responds supremely sweet, with this at rest 
(Enter Jacob.) 
Jacob 
Beg pardon! All settled, just as I expected. 
Well, my children, you can have second position of honor at the inauguration 
THE END 
Geewhilekins, the satyric drama to the trilogy, takes us to the King of the 
Cannibal Islands. It opens thus: 


Geewhilekins—And art thou a mighty king as thou sayest thou are, eh? 


S. B.—Gwah, Gwah, Gwah, Gwah 


D. C.—Yat, yoop, Yih, yah 
Salema—Yu, yu. 
JS. B.—Mock-e-tid-owah. Toer-wie-da-wek. Plin-dae-swam-wagh-gin 


And ends with two goddesses directing the morning sunlight to appear; 

then Geewhilekins awakens, and the curtain falls to the cry 
“May our country ever honor Prince Geewhilekins.” 

All acting rights are reserved. 

The title of the first piece in the volume Passion’s Tempests is too much for 
us in this weather, and further notice must be deferred till the next blizzard. 
In some preliminary considerations, Mr. Jesse P. Tillson hopes that all who 
read him will have good cheer, and adds: 

Having laid aside all established rules for the greater part of governing, to results of inspirations 
leading destinies in whate’er paths it chooses lodgement, the fruits thereof are alike in spirit to all 
precedences. 

Why does the authordo thisthing? He is evidently a hardworking young 
man, with plenty of ideas, such as they are, yet he wastes his time in writing 
and his money in publishing this stuff. Or is it all a practical joke? If it is, 


it is too long and too dull. Farewell, imaginary poet, go and sin no more. 































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 3, 1897. 


HOUSANDS of Indianapolis’ choicests spirits regret 
profoundly the departure of Mr. F. X. Arens from this little 
city. A town provincial to the core, he had begun to make its art 
work felt throughout all the land through the highest critical chan- 
nels. In permitting this man to go from us we commit an artistic 
blunder that cannot possibly be estimated, and I cheerfully (no, I 
wish to steer clear of stereotypes and platitudes entirely) I, in inex- 
pressible sadness of soul, leave my estimate to time and to any who 
may care to follow it to a conclusion. 

Mr. Arens appeared this week ina minor capacity as director of 
the Chorai Union song service at the Second Presbyterian Church 
Sunday evening, and his annual children’s chorus Wednesday even- 
ing—the children at Tomlinson Hall. These mark the last of the 
man before the public here before going to New York. I think the 
occasions worthy of careful attention, especially as works of art, 
slight as they may appear at a glance. 

The choir has become famous through transient hearers carrying 
goodly reports of its. work to all parts of the country. It numbers 
forty-five selected singers, a paid quartet—Mrs. Lottie Adam 
Raschig, soprano; Miss Josephine Robinson, alto; Mr. Andrew 
Smith, tenor, and Mr. Louis Dochez, basso. 

The opening sentence, We Praise Thee, O God, of the Festival Te 
Deum, was delivered by Dochez in a magnificently vibrant and wor- 
shipful style, splendidly impressive and moving, alone worth going 
to hear.. Mrs. Raschig’s art I have touched upon before in these 
columns. 

In Miss Robinson’s absence from town, Miss Lilla Elizabeth 
Ketchum took the alto work of the quartet. Miss Ketchum is a 
local favorite, especially among the musicians themselves. Mr. 
Smith is a capable tenor, more especially in ensemble work, where 
he is a tower of strength. 

The full choir shows a choral homogeneity and tonal integrity, a 
balance of parts and a clean presentation of theme which makes 
listening a matter of ease and repose (except for the art which stirs 
you) which I have never known equaled. The voices do not plunge 
in and take theme possession by force and push, but the art of theme 
exchange is divided, the preceding voices dropping neatly asthe at- 
tacking voice enters. No abruptness, the merge and emerge being 
subtiy blended. 

At the close of the service Mr. Milburn spoke with emotion of the 
beautiful music, thanking the choir for its divinely expressed art 
and its uplifting power. He bade Mr. Arens a pathetic goodbye 
and wished him Godspeed, saying that his departure from Indian- 
apolis was a great mistake. Mr. Constantine Rieger, a member of 
the choir since its formation, has been chosen director for the com- 
ing year, Mr. Pearce continuing as organist. 

lhave never written of the Arens children’s Select chorus. To 
bring to it the critical test Iam aware I shall be charged with any- 
thing but soberness, yet I am too sadly sober rather than otherwise. 

A good Cincinnati critic speaks of children’s choruses as of little 
interest and value, with their shrill voices and unfeeling results. 
Almost without exception this is true enough. The exception lies 
with Indianapolis, and here again we have attained to heights un- 
known, probably, the world around, adding one more to the notable 
vuice accomplishments of the past. 

Will I be believed in saying that this child choir, restricted, natur- 
ally, to one, two, and one attempt in three voice, parts gave usa 
tonality but once or twice suggestive even of the child’s piping 
quality (these in their fortes), that the phrasing effects were delicious, 
that their dynamic advance and retreat were highly artistic and that 
several pianissimos were given as I have never heard them; sugges- 
tive of an echo organ in some covered distance, sweetly pure and 
gradually fading tothe close? Yet they did good work in the Praise 
the Lord, an interesting and by no means small attempt at breadth 
and largeness. Reading at sight and the usual requirements of 
vocal study, so far as may be, are all included in teaching these 
children, and a littie diploma is given for completing the little course. 
These credentials are intended to admit the owner, a few years later, 
to the festival chorus withoutexamination. Some examining boards 
I know of would be happy if allapplicants came armed with them. 

In a word, this children’s chorus is a work of art with so many 
really polished and effective features as to be really unbelievable 
until heard. W. G. HUNTER. 


DES MOINES. 
JUNE 2, 1897. 
[* is a long time since Tue Musica. Courier has pub- 
lished any items from its Des Moines correspondent, and so he 
will now proceed to state what he has to say. 

The past musical season has not been rich in great events. At the 
beginning of the season it was hoped and expected there would be 
many fine concerts during the season; but for some reason the 
foreign and outside talent has given us a wide berth of nothingness 
in a musical sense. Probably they give us the go-by for the reason 
they did not receive sufficient encouragement to warrant them in 
undertaking to give concerts in a city so erratic asthis. However, 
there has been a number of fine concerts given by home talent. 

The orchestra, which started off so vigorously last fall, met with 
an untimely death for want of patronage and support, both from 
members of the organization and citizens at large. It requires moral 
courage, a strong money backing and a capable musical director to 
make such an organization succeed. Have we all these requisites? 
The Riedelsberger String Quartet gave three successful concerts, 
musically and financially. The other two quartets did not fully 
materialize. 

The Apollo Club, consisting of about forty voices, has given two 
concerts, Mr. L. Bartlett director. The Ladies’ Guild has also gone 
into the concert field and given several fine programsof music. The 
Des Moines Conservatory has given and assisted at several concerts, 
one for the benefit of the Old Ladies’ Home and one for a ladies’ so- 
ciety connected with the First Methodist Church. The others have 
been given in the conservatory here. Miss Cateon Stegemon gave 
three piano recitals, which were well attended and highly spoken of. 

Miss Emelyn Hicks, also of the conservatory, gave two recitals. 
Mrs. James M. Tracy proposed giving three piano recitals, but on 


account of severe illness gave but one, which consisted of four Bee- 
thoven and one Mozart sonatas. Mr. M. Alsbury, viclinist, gavea vio- 
| lin concert, assisted by pupils. Carl Riedelsberger, violinist ; Henri 

Rinfrock, pianist, and Miss Haberson, soprano, from the Des Moines 

College of Music, have given several concerts in and out of the 

city. The two conservatory commencement programs were 

well given, and excited much favorable comment by critics and 

laymen. They contained as good selections and the pieces gener- 

ally were as well performed as at any of the larger conserva- 
tories East or West. It will be observed that there are good, 
capable instructors here, who can give advanced pupils in- 
struction just as well as any found in the larger cities, and that it is 
quite unnecessary for such pupils to go abroad to study. Miss Julia 
Plunb, a local pianist of note, has given three piano lecture recitals, 
which have been highly spoken of. 

While Des Moines is improving as a musical city, while it con- 
tains a number of highly educated musicians, while there is con- 
siderable interest manifested in musical subjects, there are yet 
many things to be accomplished before it can take rank asa first- 
class musical city. JAMES M. TRACY. 


EL PASO. 


EL PAso, Tex., July 2, 1897. 

H Seaee American public is being treated these days to long 

disquisitions in the daily papers on the beauties of the American 
rigged racing shell and an American style of rowing, as against the 
imported stroke and English rigged racing shells, the occasion of 
all this outburst of patriotism and more or less frantic waving of 
the spandangled stanner being the handsome victory of Cornell 
over Yale and Harvard at Poughkeepsie. 

An endless chain of sneers seem to be now in order for the English 
system of rowing in its entirety as illustrated in the experience of 
“fair Harvard,” and the Americanized English stroke and system 
as illustrated by Yale. The papers with one accord appear to have 
resolved that Cornell’s victory was due to their pulling an American 
stroke and having a boat rigged in American style; whereupon 
Uncle Sam proceeds straightway to shy his dicer among the stars, 
and the national emblem is exceedingly fumigated. 

Well, that’s all right, as far as it goes. But it is a poor rule that 
fails to work more than one way, and, moreover, what is sauce for 
the goose ought to be sauce also for the gander. If it is good to 
have American brains, American brawn, American skill, American 
pluck, American talent, American enterprise pre-eminent in one 
field of effort, why not in another? If it is the correct thing for the 
press to unanimously take a marked stand for the American article 
as against the foreign, the imported article, and laud the triumph of 
American skill to the seventh heaven, how consistent is it to fall 
down and worship the foreigner in some other department of 
endeavor ? 

There is infinitely more musical than aquatic talent in America, 
and the former is susceptible of infinitely higher and nobler develop- 
ment. Moreover, it is generally acknowledged in all musica! circles 
that Americans are noted for their fine voices and genera! musical 
talent. Now why do not the newspapers take a patriotic stand here 
also, and demand that American musical talent be given a show, just 
as they are now wh opin~ and segregating the atmosphere for and 
over the triumph of American rowing so-called over the English 
article? Why make fish of one and flesh of another? In what re- 
spect does the American musician pose inferior to the American oars- 
man? Letan American athleticteam go abroad or a foreign team 
come over here, and “ lands o’ living” how the newspapers do burn 
red, white and blue fires and yank Old Glory from Dan to Bersheeba 
and back again in patriotic and pyrotechnic ecstasy ! 

Now, what is the matter with turning loose a little of this sort of 
thing in favor of the American musician as against the foreigner? 
Let us be consistent in our patriotism ; also, let us be just, especially 
to our own kith and kin. We have voices in America just as suscep- 
tible of high cultivation and development as those of the foreign 
artists who invade our land, scoop in the ducats by the grain shovel- 
fuland then return home across the water to laugh at American 
effusiveness and the readiness with which we go daft over foreign 
musicians. 

Americans slop over this way “because it is the fad, doantcher- 
know,’ the thing, until we are become a laughing stock in all foreign 
musical circles. Itis a goud time to call a halt inthis matter. THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has taken up the cudgels boldly, fearlessly, 
righteously, in behalf of the American musician, and in this good 
work the American press generally ought to hold up its hands in 
active and effective sympathy. It does my Texan heart good to see 
THE COURIER “ make the fur fly.” “Keep up your lick, old man!” 
you're doing fine, and I cannot but believe that the papers will all 
eventually be with you, soul and body, boots and baggage, and 
American musical talent will eventually receive its just recognition. 
It’s high time we said to to the foreign musical money grabber, scat ! 

Rost. J. JESSUP. 


Samara Disappears.—Spiro Samara, a_ well-known 
young Greek musical composer, who has spent much of his 
time at Milan, with Sonzogno, has mysteriously disap- 
peared, his friends having had no news of him for three 
months. It is feared that he went to Greece from Alex- 
andria, where he was seen last, in order to fight against 
the Turks, and that he was killed in the war. 

Pupil of Carpi.—Miss Mary Dinck, who was graduated 
at the Chicago Conservatory under the direction of Signor 
Vittorio Carpi in the summer of ’92, and who has sung for 
three years past with success with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in England, and lately with the Castle Square 
Opera Company in this country, was the guest of honor 
at a reception given on the 17th of last month in Milan. 

She has returned to that city to learn fifteen Italian 
operas for an Italian career and her teacher is Carpi. 

Nicolini Dying.—There seems little doubt that Nico- 
lini is dying. He is suffering from Bright's disease and a 
complication of other disorders, and, although he may live 
for months, he may die at anytime. From a friend of 
Mme. Patti, who has just returned from a visit to her at 
Craig-y-Nos, the Associated Press learns that Nicolini is 
greatly changed in appearance. He is terribly emaciated, 
and spends most of his time in bed. Both he and Mme. 
Patti are aware of the serious nature of his illness, and it is 
touching to see their mutual devotion. 

Mme. Patti was obliged to fill her engagement to sing at 
Albert Hall on Tuesday last, and came up totown for that 


Mrs. Sutro and the M. T. N. A. 


E are informed that we were mistaken in our 
report about the Woman’s Department of the Music 
Teachers’ National Convention in stating that a certain 
lady acted as secretary. It appears that the sole executive 
officer of the whole affair was Mrs. Theodore Sutro. It 
reflects all the more credit on her, as she had to discharge 
all the duties, not only of president, but of secretary, treas- 
urer and every other kind of official combined. She was 
ably assisted, however, by the chairmen of the various 
committees, whose names we have already given, and to 
whom she has given due credit for their services. 

In appreciation of the labors of Mrs. Sutro, the chairmen 
and ladies of the various committees of the Woman's De- 
partment of the convention, at a meeting held in Grand 
Central Palace, June 28, 1897, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, Mrs. Theodore Sutro has, through her unselfish devo- 
tion as president of the Woman's Department of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, not only created this department, but has 
made it one of the great features of the convention, and through her 
tact and executive ability as a presiding officer has brought it to a 
most successful and satisfactory conclusion, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the chairmen and ladies constituting 
the various committees of the Woman's Department that the thanks 
and high appreciation of all the members of the association are due 
to Mrs. Sutro, and especially of all the women of the United States, 
for her disinterested, able and successful efforts in the interests of 
American womanhood in the cause of music. 

Resolved, That the president of the association be requested to 
read these resolutions from the platform of the auditorium to the 
assembled association and that he be requested to print them in the 
report of the proceedings of the nineteenth annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, held in the city of New York 








this 28th day of June, 1897. 
Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these resolutions be prepared 
and presented to Mrs. Sutro 


Blauvelt at the Donizetti Centennial.—In honor of the 
memory of Donizettithe hundredth anniversary of his 
birth will be celebrated by a grand festival at his birth- 
place, Bergamo, Italy, during the last week of August. 
Signor Pizzi has consented to act as director of the musical 
feast. While all such events are of intense interest to the 
world of music, as showing a veneration for the works of 
the old masters, this function is of peculiar importance to 
American musicians, as among the vast number of lovers of 
the old Italian school of music who have been engaged to 
do honor to the occasion but one American name has been 
announced. 

Our beautiful and talented soprano Lillian Blauvelt has 
been selected to sing selections from the works of the great 
master. She will give Partant from La Fille du Régiment, 
besides arias from The Sicicilian Vespers. 

Miss Blauvelt will return to New York to fill concert 
engagements, but has decided to appear in opera at Berlin, 
and at the Opéra Comique in Paris during the season 
1898-9. 

Clarence Eddy.—A \arge audience was attracted to the 
Trocadéro, Paris, on June 12, by the annual concert of our 
American organist Clarence Eddy, whose masterly per- 
formance is always highly appreciated in Paris. ‘Mr. 
Eddy,” writes Jules Huret in the Figaro, ‘‘est un maitre 
organiste.” He was assisted by Miss R. Ettinger, Clarence 
Whitehill, Paul Viardot and M. Auguez of the Opéra. 
Here is the program. 


GG ver ie ab ede cccccccsccoccoscuscsococe Hollins 
(Dédiée A Clarence Eddy) 
M. Clarence Eddy 


PN ces cececcncesdewedserdeuonsesctocdiccpessedsvocosevcees Schubert 
BOE GED POND Shoctceccecsesesecceseses cvccccctecocvovces Wagner 
(Transcription de Clarence Eddy) 

M. Clarence Eddy 
Air de la Pidte Enchantée.... .......ccccccceccccscosscccccececces MOSert 
Miss Rose Ettinger 
Daewsle Tibasw VAS GG ooo cic cbcvccvececccccccccdbowes Rousseau 


(Dédié A Clarence Eddy) 
M. Clarence Eddy. 
CSCS GS PEROIG so cnevecnncenss sos cevccessescccesies - Beethoven 
M. Clarence Whitehill 
NE GR FENN 6 ho eb vodka re diptines cad beescccicoccvccceeest Saint-Saéns 
M. Clarence Eddy 
Variations sur un théme de Corelli......... , 
M. Paul Viardot 
ReORIEOR COD. OD osc ccitreteareventibo<s coaccvcccessveeees Guilmant 
M. Clarence Eddy 


imidetintonedanet Tartini 


Romance de |’Etcile de Tannhduser.......... sedugndutapest Wagne 
M. Auguez, de l'Opera 

Ses coy ccunsndnetindentes c6dcncecetsccscvecsensecoedbes Handel 

Se CI BOE BI ic csicccrecdcvecccccccctccsbcoovcceces Fach 
M. Clarence Eddy 

Oh! Riante Nature, air de Philémon et Baucis................ Gounod 
Miss Rose Ettinger 

BORN GE GEE Mens dvévvncvsteieddenvencedsé seccvccees Filippo Capocci 


M. Clarence Eddy. 
AMAT VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 





Court Pianist ALFRED GRUNFELD 


tours. The rest of the year will be given to instruction, especially the 


PERFECTING OF EMINENT TALENTS. 
Lessons begin September 15. Further information given on applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, to 











purpose, but returned immediately after the concert. 


Concert Bureau LUDWIG GRUNFELD, 
Vienna |, Getreidemarkt 10. 
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Piano Action 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., arate cota 
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SEAVERN, SON & CO., 
Piano Actions, 124 t 


Mass 
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i28 West 48d Street, New York 
113 Broadway, Cambridgeport 


WHEELOCK CoO., 


Pianos 


WEBER 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 


Avenue and 16th Street, New York 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New 5 k 
a di a WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 
STEGER & CO., 
Organs 
Pianos Waterloo, N. ¥ 
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Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


fq KRAKAUER BKOS. 


mm PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 
15-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 





Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 









THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


& Sons are the 
Pianofortes, 
the 





manufacturers who make all component 


interior (including the 


STEINWAY only 
parts of their 


casting of 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 


exterior and 


full metal frames), in their own factories 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 1s Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


COURIER. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing 


the WEBER PIANO 1s its 


of 


characteristic 


Sympathetic Tone; 
that is because it is constructed from 


the ALusician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :—_— 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash .Avenue, Chicago. 


511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. : 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can —- 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Sternbere ” School of 


‘Phe “ 
—< 
PHILADELPHIA, 


1720 Chestnut Street. 
CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
PRINCIPAL 





MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Miss 
SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 2B, 
EDUCATION IN ALL 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


-— COMPLETE MUSICAL BRANCHES. — 


Mention this Paper. 


Reyal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


yoieg eighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 

eoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
a, Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi- Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hdpner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String ‘and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, | Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. du- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
Soqinnins g of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 

full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+S Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE io MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


COLO NE-ON-THE 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S.W 

CONSERVATORY Developme nt in all branches of Mt Isic OP ER A 1 IC St HOOL : Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all ar -stral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. C HORUS SC ‘HOOL E L "E ME N TARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Dir 
WILL 'NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), &c., & 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to ‘500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
6” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 

Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. tol P.M 


1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 


The pana of Music, 


F irst, Instrumenté 
Theory 


ADOLF SCHULZE (Voca Prof. FRIEDRICH 
Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 
TAUBERT, L. C WoLr , : FR. POENITZ 
ector (Organ); Prof HOLLAENDER 


NICKLASS-KEMPNER 
LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition 


AV 


On September 1, 
Conservatory. 





Principal : 
PROFESSOK 


KHINE. 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


Funded in 1850, 





The Conservatory embraces 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third 

The Vocal School is div 
is also a training school for piz 
for Italian, German literature, li , 
singing, musica/ dictation, elocu ti on, sight 
staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will be gin Septe mber 16 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5) The yearly fees a 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestra! 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Kiindworth 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer- 
Florian Zajic, Marc Griinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ) ; ll (Piano Pedagogics). 


Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($90.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annualiy 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary’s office. 


ided i 


300 marks 5) for pie 
instruments, and 400 marks ($100 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





(Vocal Art); Klindworth Schar- 
Miss E. Jeppe (Piano); 
Loewengard, Pretzel 


Goldschmidt 
Mahr, Vienna da Motter 
Scharwenka, 





Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 
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is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 





* Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, 
of the present and the future 


for the American market. 


is the instrument 


TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 
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